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The Kingdom of 
Slender Swords 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of “Hearts Courageous”, “The Castaway”, etc. 


“Unhackneyed and original, The Kingdom of Slender Swords is un- 
questionably the author’s best work.’’—/ndianapolis Star. 

“The man or woman who wishes to be transported to other scenes 
and to be consumed for a time in a closely woven plot will find here a 
book of the desired variety.” —Chicago Tribune. 

“The Kingdom of Slender Swords is far ahead of the author’s other 
novels in amplitude of interest and in brilliant writing.”—Chicago 
Journal. 

“A colorful tale that lacks neither variety nor excitement.”’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Pictures by A. B. Wenzell. $1.50 postpaid 


Outdoor Love and Adventure 


The Danger Trail 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


“Mr. Curwood invades, and invades successfully, the literary reserva- 
tions of Rex Beach and Stewart Edward White.”’—Roch. Times. 

“A forceful picture, a dynamic drama acted under primitive condi- 
tions. '— Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

“The public has reason to be grateful to Mr. Curwood for quickened 
pulses.” —Ohio State Journal. 

“It is all vivid, sharp, dynamic.” —Grand Rapids News. 

“A rattling good yarn of mystery and adventure.” —The Bookman. 


With Striking Pictures by 
Charles Livingston Bull. $1.50 postpaid 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


The Day of Souls 


“For those who would read of the realities of existence, 
who revel in the picturesque and dramatic, but who de- 
mand that the verity be not sacrificed to effect ; for those 
with appreciation of how the best of us would have the sub- 
stance rather than the shadow and fiction that has the joys 

“and sorrows, the struggles and laughter of life rather than 
the sugar pills of romance—for these THE DAY OF 
SOULS is the great book.’’—Chicago Daily Journal. 


Illustrated by PAUL MEYLAN. $1.50 postpaid 


By ELLERY H. CLARK 
Author of “Loaded Dice” 


TheCarleton Case 


Around the lives of two men Mr. Clark has woven a story 
of tremendous interest. Dramatic, tense, powerful, it pic- 
tures a phase of modern life that lends itself admirably to 
the uses of the novelist. 


“The story as a whole is a lively one, with abundant action; and 
it may be commended as of interest and force to entertain any 
one.”—Boston Transcript. 
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By OCTAVE THANET 


Inheritance 


In a recent letter THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON says: 


“I can honestly say that you have published a 
very remarkable novel in By Inheritance—the 
next book of its kind to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


“It is interesting and entertaining, irrespective 
of the apparent moral that one finds by reading 
between the lines.’’—Boston Globe. 


Pictures by Franklin Booth and Thomas Fogarty 
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Harold MacGrath’s Most Charming Book 


A Splendid 
Hazard 


A Present Day Adventure Tale 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of “The Man on the Box”, “The Lure of 
the Mask”, etc. 


Harold MacGrath has done it again. 
America’s most popular writer of romance 
rings twelve every time. And this time he 
has struck thirteen. In his new romance 
figures a great-grandson of Napoleon — real 
or most plausibly invented. It is redo- 
lent of the incomparable Corsican. ‘The 
glory and glamour of Napoleonic legend are 
about it from the first charming moment 
when Fitzgerald, the young -American jour- 
nalist, comes on Laura Killigrew in Paris by et 
Napoleon’s tomb. Ea Ar 
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Illustrated in color by HARRISON FISHER and HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
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A Great Story of the Making of an American 
By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 


TheMan Higher Up 


“ The Man Higher Up’ is a novel of extraordinary interest, 
force and power.’’—ZIndianapolis News. 

“The Man Higher Up’ is a big, vital story of American 
politics and the making of American manhood to arrest the 
attention of all lovers of good fiction.’’—Albany Argus. 

“The Man Higher Up’ leads the way as the strongest new 
book of the Spring.’’—Oakland Tribune. 
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Author of “The Man of the Hour” 


By 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of “The Making of Bobby Burnit” 


The Early Bird 


“The author gave to the public last year a very enjoyable 
book, ‘The Making of Bobby Burnit.’ Naturally one expects 
from him therefore a right good enjoyable novel again; and 
that expectation is most pleasantly met. THE EARLY BIRD 
is a right hearty enjoyable novel, sure enough, with breezy, 
active, and never flagging interest.’’—The Salt Lake Tribune. 
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By MARIE VAN VORST 


The Girl From 
His Town 


A New Sort of Love Story 


“Marie Van Vorst’s story of “The Girl from 
His Town’ is readable and charming. 

“The love scenes between Dan and Letty are 
excellently pictured and there is a good deal in the 
story that is remarkably well done.” —New York 
Sun. 

“If Montana has many such folks in it as Letty 
Lane, the Gaiety ‘girl from his town,’ it must be 
a fine place to which to emigrate.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“All the marks of great popular appeal are con- 
spicuous in ‘The Girl from His Town’.”—Boston 


Globe. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Alexander H. Stephens 


Containing the Prison Diary of Mr. 
Stephens, 1865; Edited and with a 
Biographical Introduction by 
MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY 


No announcement in recent years has 
created an amount of interest equal to 
that sure to follow the statement that 


Beginning in the 
August Number 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


will print serially the fascinating story of 
this great man’s life, ideas and ideals as 
told in his letters and Prison Journal, 
heretofore unpublished. 

The great Vice-President of the Con- 
federacy, lovingly called ‘‘Little Alec’’, 
was a giant in intellect, oratory and states- 
manship despite his small stature. His 
undoubted honesty, unflinching courage 
and masterful debates place him at the 
head of the South’s great regime of 
Davis, Toombs, Hill, Colquitt and others. 
He was, in fact, regarded by many as the 
chief statesman of the Union before and 
after the war. 

Written off guard, Mr. Stephens’s 
Prison Journal has unusual value not only 
as a political and historical document, but 
also as a human document and a psycho- 
logical study. ‘The Journal possesses an 
appealing interest, and its simplicity, 
pathos and sweetness, with its struggling 
gleams of wit and humor, illumine a som- 
ber theme. A great heart and soul are 
laid bare. 


It is a record of Alexander H. Stephens’s 
experiences from his arrest at his home, 
May 11, 1865, to his return on parole, 
October 26th. It describes his journey 
with President Davis and other distin- 
guished prisoners from Savannah to For- 
tress Monroe. He indulges in charming 
recollections of his youth and early Con- 
gressional life; states his political creed 
and the basis of his connection with the 
Confederacy; gives his estimate of various 
public men with whom he was thrown in 
elose personal relationship; sets forth with- 
Out reserve his views of Davis and Lin- 
coln and their administrations; DIS- 
CUSSES POINTS OF POLICY ON 
WHICH HE WAS AT ISSUE WITH 
DAVIS; AND DISCLOSES WHAT 
HE BELIEVED TO BE THE CAUSE 
OF THE CONFEDERACY’S COL- 
LAPSE. Several references are made to 
Wee Hampton Roads Conference with Lin- 
coln. 


One instalment will recount his journey 
home with stops at Boston, New York and 
at Washington, where he had a confiden- 
tial interview with President Johnson, in 
which the views of both on the Negro 
problem and on Negro suffrage—before it 
was tried, or even decided upon—are given. 

The serial presentation opens with a re- 
view of Mr. Stephens’s life, bringing it 
up to the date of the first entry; and 
Closes with the completion of this review, 
which catches up the thread at the end of 
the Journal and continues it to his death 
in 1883, 

_ The “Recollections” arouse anew a sen- 
timent of inspired patriotism, undying 
loyalty to justice ard a never-ending 
struggle to better all mankind. 

Illustrations—many of them rare, many 
heretofore unpublished—will be no small 
feature of each instalment. 


First Installment 
In August Issue 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
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By MARY E. BRYAN 


Decorations by R. J. DEAN 


Lilith or Lillis—according to the Koran and to Hebrew legends—was the first wife of Adam, a “fair daughter of the Sons of Men”, the race without souls, 


whose habitation of the earth antedated the creation of Adam. Lilith, the embodiment of passionate love, was an enemy to domestic lile and hated infants. Many 
superstitious Jews in the East still use incantations to destroy her power to injure infants. Lullaby—a cradle song—is a contraction of the prayer ‘*Lillis-go-by”™’ 


HEY are gone! Driven out! Even as the 
ta Serpent said. 
f My gaze sweeps all the Garden from 
this height— 
The walls, the gates, which fiery lightnings 
` guard, 
The three bright rivers flowing into one; 
The orchard fruited red, the sunrise blush 
Of myriad roses, purple slopes of vine 
I’ve watched him tending—poor task for a man 
Sinewed to slay the beast for a man’s food, 
As was his wont before there came that change. 
That change accursed—before that eventide 
When, after his long fasting in the wilds, 
I found him fainting—and he bade me go, 
Unwound my arms and turned his mouth away 
From my hot kisses: 


When I saw him next 
He was no more the Adam who had laughed 
And loved and sang and drank the red, strong 
wine 
Under the palm trees. From the mountain top 
He came at sunset with a lifted brow, 
And eyes that shone with a strange, awing light 
That held me back, till he, unseeing, passed. 
I followed through the forest green with Spring 
And plucking roses, lit my hair’s dark wreath 
With their red flame, then springing from 
the wood, 
Laughing, I barred his path with my round arms. 


He stopped, and, white and silent, looked at me, 
Faugh! such a look! Some puling mother so 
Might look at her sick child! Afire with rage, 

I leaped to strike him: but my traitor hand 
Upraised, stopped short before his look. 


The blow 
Fell on a young tree nearby and shook from it 
A nest of unfledged birds. What did he do? 
Let the birds lie or crush them under foot? 
He would have done so once, but now, he stooped, 
Lifted the nest, replaced it and went on. 


No more among my people was he seen, 

But rumors came. When on the mountain top 
He had lain faint with fasting, there had dropped 
A bright cloud on him, hiding in its veil 

A God who breathed in him a breath divine, 
That made him something alien from us, 

A being who should henceforth dwell apart 

In that walled Garden seen from mountain peaks 
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But never trod by us;—dwell there alone 

Unless were given him a mate in whom 

Were breathed that something he possessed— 
a Soul. 

A soul! a soul!—“poor gift is this which turns 

A man’s red blood to water.” “Go!” I cried, 

“Thou leopard turned to sheep-like meekness 
—go! 

Find some ewe mate. I scorn to think of you!” 


I strove against it, but the thought of him 
Tormented me with longing, and at dawn 
Of one long, sleepless night I climbed the 

height 
That overlooked the place called Eden. On 
The top I stood, and saw the rising sun 
Light all the beauty of the vale below— 
The rivers winding through the living green, 
And in the stream, behold, two figures bathed, 
Their white limbs glistening in the rosy dawn: 
Adam, and one I knew not—woman-shaped 
But slender like a child, veiled in a cloud 
Of hair like moonlight, seeming more a flower 
Than any woman of our kind;—a thing 
That I could crush with just two fingers round 
The throat’s white slenderness. 

Aloud, I laughed 

In scorn and pain. I stamped my foot with cries 
And curses, but they heard or heeded not. 
Their joyous tones came to me on the wind, 
And, wild with rage, I fled down the steep height. 


Yet did I come again, and watched the pair 
Plucking the ripe fruits, training the rich vines, 
Wandering beside the river, hand in hand, 
Happy as children. Often they would turn 
And kiss as children kiss; never did he 

Crush her fair body to his breast in such 

A fierce embrace as I knew well, and now 

I maddened to remember. 


Days went on: 
The fire in my veins cooled not, but now 
I dared not climb the height. Black clouds hung 
there 
Shrouding the top and thunders shook the base. 
The darkness passed, the thunders ceased, my 
steps 
Turned to the mountain, as I climbed its side 
A voice hissed from a cavern in the rock: 
“You will not find that pretty pair, Lilith; 
They are driven out of Eden. She would know 
All that God knew—evil as well as good— 
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She tempted Adam—henceforth, toil and death 
Will be their lot. You are avenged. Go back.” 
But I went on, and find the word is true; 
They are not there. The Garden still is green 
But silent as the desert. Where are all 
The fluttering doves, the fawns they used to 
feed; 
The nightingales that sang with them at even? 
No sound, no moving thing in all the vale: 
Gone! Driven out! Out to the rugged wilds 
To toil and die! The fault was hers and now 
Adam will spurn her; will he not come back 
—Back to our land of plenty—back to me? 
If I may find him, I will bring him back, 


I sought them ever after—in the wilds, 

The burning desert and the valleys dim, 
Shut in by frowning heights. At last, one day, 
Guided by a pale, slender-fingered smoke, 

I found a hut among the forest trees. 

Hid by a thorn-bush, I peered out and saw 
The woman with the yellow hair—her face 
Bent over the weaving of the fiber bark— 
Pale, faded—and yet smiling when she looked 
Down at a something, cradled in birchen bark; 
A baby! Adam’s child! A quick pang tore 
My breast an instant, then I soothed myself. 
“He cannot love that faded lily—no! 

Not when he sees beside it bloom the rose 

Of my rich beauty. He will turn to me.” 


I heard his step: he came out from the wood; 
At sight of him I trembled. When he comes 
Yet nearer, I will flash before his eyes 
And put myself beside: he can choose, 


His steps drew nearer, then he stopped by her, 

Stooped over her and kissed her gently, as 

Some mothers kiss; took from her hands the 
warp, 

And lifting from the cradle the young’ babe, 

That waked and smiled, he laid it in her arms 

And, kneeling, he enfolded both—a look 

Of deep, sweet tenderness upon his face. 

Ah, me! Such look he never gave to me! 


My breath grew faint. “This, then, is love,” I 
said, 
“The love of beings with souls. Such love, it 
seems, 
Can make them happy, though so hard their lot, 
Such love is not for me.” 
I crept away. 


The § 
Billy Tutt 


AUD PEPPER arrived a few days in advance of her mother, and 
M for half a busy week, was so much the undisputed queen of the Tutt 
House that, except for one drawback, Uncle Billy would have regretted 
that he could not put her in the advertisements along with the “Beau- 
tiful Scenery—Superb Boating—Our Own Yellow Legged Chickens.” So long 
as she could be induced to remain unengaged he did not expect to lose any of 
his male summer boarders. The artist took great pleasure in pointing out to 
her the beauties of nature; the actor declaimed and recited for her; the tenor 
sang to her, and they one and all preferred to entertain her in the stately columned 
cathedral of the open woods, beneath the myriad pointed arches, away from 
other, and perhaps unsympathetic, ears. The College Chap sandwiched in as a 
rest between the other three, and the new boarder had not been on the ground 
an hour before the Chap, finding out her liking for athletics, had planned a 
golf links, a tennis court, a croquet lawn and seven fascinating pedestrian trips. 
Even Hiram Keene, who imagined that he had rheumatism in a fresh place 
three times a day, brightened up when she swooped down beside him to chat 
for a few minutes. Hiram was the Chap’s uncle, and it was understood that 
Hiram was very, very rich, with no present occupation but to keep his only 
heir under surveillance as much of the time as was possible. Viewed in this 
light Hiram was distinctly interesting, but there was an obverse side to the 
shield, of course. Miss Pepper often wondered whether Uncle Hiram would 
insist on living with his nephew in case the latter married. 

Uncle Billy’s need for diplomacy arose from the fact that all was not joy 
at the Tutt House. There was a deposed queen who was not one to remain where 
conquest was denied her. Mrs. Dasher was fully as handsome as Miss Pepper 
and knew even better how to make up. The fact that the charming widow was 
handicapped by an angel child, who insisted on smearing jelly upon the trousers 
and shirt fronts of her mother’s admirers, had been no great bar so long as 
the Dasher had a clear field, and consequently the ex-queen could not be ex- 
pected to feel much joy over having been superceded. For a day she competed, 
for a day she disparaged, but on the third day she capitulated and appeared as 
often as possible with her arm twined around Miss Pepper’s waist. Over night 
they had become dear sisters, and that was when the astute Uncle Billy began 
to worry. It was a 
dangerous symptom. 

It was nearing 
noon on the fourth 
day, and the stage 
coach was nearly 
due, as the artist was 
calling attention to 
one of the vaster 
wonders of nature. 

“Now green, for 
instance,” he was 


“Knew I'd find you 
down this way some- 
where,” he explained 


Saying. “I am sure, “pN 
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hooked her watch 
and opened it with a 
snap. 

“Marvelous!” she 
admitted, arising 
from the fallen tree 
trunk upon which 
they had been sitting. 
“How blind most of 
us are to these 
things. Really, Mr. 
Baroni I could lis- 
en for hours, but I x 
have got to hurry f 
right back to the 
porch. I am expect- 
ing mama on this 
next coach.” 
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By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
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“Your mother? Indeed! I shall be very glad to meet Mrs. Pepper,” re- 
sponded the artist, gravely. “It must be a remarkable woman to possess such 
a charming daughter, I am sure.” 

Miss Pepper very emphatically said nothing. As they emerged from the 
woods they met the Chap coming down the road in a hurry. 

“Knew I'd find you down this way some place,” he explained. “I’ve only 
been making the rounds of the places where Chrome could sit down to talk. 
Say, Maud, I’ve found some of those dinky blue flowers you’ve gone so dotty 
over. They are only about three miles up here along the ravine. Suppose we 
traipse up there after lunch.” 

“Sorry, Val,” replied Miss Pepper, to Mr. Chrome’s great glee, “but we 
cant take that trip to-day. Mama is coming on the next coach and we 
are hurrying back to the house to meet her.” 

“Good news from the front,” rejoined the Chap, enthusiastically. “I’m just 
honing to meet your mother. TI bet she’s a jolly sort. That explains why we’re 
going to have fried chicken again to-day. I’ve eaten so much chicken here 
that I'm beginning to grow feathers.” 

Perfectly senseless chatter! Mr. Chrome would have given the conversation 
a more dignified tone, but he had to save his breath. The Chap was walking 
them along at a pace that was positively vicious, and he rattled on all the 
way to the house. The girl seemed actually to enjoy it, too. 

At the porch, tall, impressive Mr. Lawrence Barrett Buskin arose to greet 
the trio from the woods. 

“Fair shines the sun upon us now,” he declaimed. “Vanished are the 
clouds of our discontent. Fair lady, we greet thy smiling presence.” 

“What is the answer?” asked Miss Pepper. 

“The answer is, ‘I do’,” replied Mr. Buskin, with impressive solemnity. “But 
list-ten to muh! The plot thickens. Signor Allegro and myself are planning 
to give an amateur puf-fawmance on Saturday night. What say’st thou?” 

“The answer is, ‘I do’,” replied Miss Pepper with enthusiasm. f 

Again Mr. Chrome inwardly writhed, but a new interest stopped the silly 
persiflage, to his great relief. 

There was a sound of hoof beats on the bridge beyond the turn at the foot 
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of the hill. There was a sound of heavy wheels hiss- 
ing in a gravel road bed. The coach is coming! The 
sound of squeals from the upper floor suddenly 
ceased. Dear little Daisy Dasher’s hair was finally 
combed. Mrs. Dasher herself, in a dainty pink gown 
and leading the tear-stained angel by the hand, 
emerged quickly after upon the porch. Uncle Billy 
Tutt came sauntering around the house in his shirt 
sleeves, chewing a hay straw and still struggling with 
the problem that confronted him; would the sight of 
the coach inspire the widow Dasher with the deter- 
mination to give up a losing fight and go away? The 
actor studied the group with a practiced eye and 
placed himself dominantly at the apex of the pyramid 
on the porch steps. Signor Allegro, whose right name 
was McCarthy, smoothed his mustache upward, and 
Mr. Chrome smoothed his Vandyke downward. The 
angel child thoughtfully brushed the dust from the 
porch rail with her clean dress. 

The coach came dashing up and stopped before the 
door. A lady arose to alight. Miss Pepper gave a 
little shriek of controlled joy. 

“It is mama!” she exclaimed. 

Uncle Billy Tutt opened the coach door and 
grabbed two suit cases. The lady tucked a big paper- 
wrapped bundle under his left arm, an enormous 
paper-wrapped bundle under his right arm, and held 
out toward him a bird cage with crisp expectancy 
that he would take it on the spot. Uncle Billy 
ignored the bird cage completely. There was no 
way he could have carried it except between his teeth. 

“Youre just in time ma’am,” he assured her. 
“Were havin’ some mighty nice fried chicken for 
dinner.” 

It was a greeting that he had always found pro- 
ductive of a good impression, but the lady ignored it. 

“Be quite careful of that little bundle,” she warned 
him in a penetrating voice. “If anything in it is 
broken you will have to be responsible for it, re- 
member. I shall deduct it from your bill. Are you 
Mr. Tutt?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” rejoined Uncle Billy, whom no living 
soul had ever domineered. 

“Very well, then, you may set down one of those 
suit cases and take this bird cage. You will have 
to make two trips, I presume.” 

Uncle Billy hesitated and in that second was lost. 
She thrust the bird cage at him. He dropped a suit 
case and took it. In taking it he dropped the large 
bundle from under his right arm. In picking that 
up he dropped the enormous bundle from under his 
lef+ arm. He said something under his breath, but the 
lady had been waiting for that very chance, and the 
artistic dissection she gave him would have done poor, 
brow-beaten Aunt Martha Tutt good to have heard. 

Having relieved her mind, the lady got out of the 
coach and fell into the embrace of her dutiful 
daughter Maud. Emerging from that embrace Miss 
Pepper’s mama stood revealed. 
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“Ye gods!” groaned the actor. “Mrs. Cayenne 
has came!” 

There was an instant of panic, but from it the 
charming Mrs. Dasher emerged triumphantly, and, 
realizing her glorious chance, rushed out toward the 
coach. She was overjoyed to meet Mrs. Pepper. No 
one, not even Maud Pepper herself, was so delighted 
to see the lady. Her arrival was so opportune, and 
she could be so useful. Mrs. Dasher fairly loved 
her, in spite of the wrinkles across her nose, the 
incurable downward droop of her thin lips, the deeply 
incised lines above and between her brows, and the 
glittering eyes that looked defiantly out upon a 
hostile world. There was not a line in the widow 
Pepper’s face but spoke of a temper that had known 
no height nor breadth nor depth, no limits in any 
dimension. 

Uncle Billy Tutt, viewing the new arrival from a 
strategic standpoint, was immensely pleased, but for 
the moment he failed to note that the balance was 
still far from being preserved. One scale had gone 
up, but the other had thumped down too far. The 
regal sway of the three-days queen whose reign had 
threatened his prosperity was ended, but the usurper 
was in her own turn uncrowned, and once more the 
charming widow Dasher held full sway, giving hourly 
thanks to the widow Pepper. No man could look 
upon that mother without a shudder at what the 
daughter might become. No man could contemplate 
that daughter as his wife without thinking of the 
extra chair that might be forever standing at his fire- 
side. It was Mrs. Dasher to whom the artist now 
pointed out the undying beauties of nature; it was 
Mrs. Dasher to whom the actor recited his most 
fervid passages; it was Mrs. Dasher for whom the 
tenor sang his sweetest songs; it was Mrs. Dasher 
whom the College Chap sought to instruct in the 
mysteries of golf. And Maud Pepper looked after 
the stage coach with speculative interest as it rolled 
away; Uncle Billy Tutt caught her at it. If she 
didn’t have attention soon— 

On the second morning the Chap found Uncle Billy 
on the porch when he came out for his before-break- 
fast walk. The swing of a tan walking skirt was 
just disappearing around the turn of the road, and 
both men looked after it. 

“Pore child!” said Uncle Billy, compassionately. 
“She’s got about a ten furlong handicap, but I reckon 
a man don’t have to marry every girl he walks er 
talks with,’ then Uncle Billy discreetly went back 
to the kitchen. 

Miss Pepper did not turn when she heard foot- 
steps behind her. 

“Jove, you’re a good walker!” exclaimed the Chap, 
panting as he ranged up along side her. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I enjoy it very much. I have 
taken morning walks for a long time, There is noth- 
ing I love better than to get out in the fresh morning 
air by myself.” 


For a moment the obvious hint 
staggered the Chap and then he 
laughed. 

“I guess you’re sore,” he ob- 
served, with delicate tact. 

Miss Pepper resented the impu- 
tation quite naturally—but she did 
not say so. She felt like conveying, 
in a roundabout and perfectly lady- 
like way, of course, the idea that it 
would be quite easy to achieve pop- 
ularity with men if she did not pre- 
fer her own complexion, but she did 
not even do that. She only walked 
on, complacently viewing the hills 
and the trees and the lazy stream. 

“Tsn’t this crisp air invigorating?” 
she inquired, presently. 

Uncle Billy saw them coming 
back to breakfast with huge satis- 
faction, but he was only a poor, 
ignorant man. What should he know 
of women? He was astounded to 
discover that the absolute recapture 
of this one pawn was not sufficient 
for the young lady, and when, after 
the widow Dasher had walked 
gaily away with the three other eli- 
gibles, he found the two Peppers en- 
gaged in peppery repartee, he se- 
riously took up the study of di- 
plomacy. Of course, his first effort 
was crude, as all beginnings are, He 
waited until after lunch to launch 
himself as a strategist. Mrs. Pepper 
had gone upstairs for her customary 
siesta and the men were gathered 
as usual on the front porch for their 
mid-day smoke, with the charming 
widow Dasher among them at ease, 
crown and scepter fitting head and 
hand all the more comfortably be- 
cause her once rival was there to 
see, standing back in the doorway. 
A man rode by on horseback. Uncle 
Billy did not know the man from 
_Adam, but neither did his boarders, 
so the man would serve, and therefore, Uncle Billy 
suddenly chuckled. 

“There goes Abner Wheelock, pore cuss. Used to 
be the liveliest young man in these parts, and look 
at ’im now. Pore cuss!” 

“Married, I suppose,” commented the actor com- 
miseratingly. 

“Not such a dreadful fate, I should hope,” retorted 
the widow Dasher, in mock coquetry and in real 
self-defence. 

“It was for Abner,” explained Uncle Billy. “He’s 
saddled with two of his wife’s relations, an’ I reckon 
t? other place’ll only seem warm an’ comfortable 
when he gits there. Tell ye, I don’t b’leeve in that 
sort o’ thing. New married folks had ort to be left 
plumb to themselves.” 

He wheeled suddenly to Mrs. Dasher for confirma- 
tion, but he had overlooked one point. Mrs. Dasher 
had become suddenly interested in a chicken fight. 
It had occurred to her that darling little Daisy might 
be considered an impediment, and she replied with a 
silence so thick that it was gummy. Uncle Billy 
sighed, but he was no man to accept failure. He 
turned frankly to Miss Pepper. 

“I reckon, though, there’s two sides to every argu- 
ment,” he suggested, quite delicately for him. 

Miss Pepper was a young lady of fine intelligence, 
one who knew a golden opportunity for self-protec- 
tion when she saw it. She drew a long breath and 
stepped into the breach, even though it was a bit 
like poster advertising. 

“Oh, every one thinks as you do, I’m quite sure,” 
she stated, smilingly. “I have often heard mama 
express the same idea.” 

Poor Uncle Billy! Once more the crown promptly 
shifted, and the charming widow Dasher was re- 
duced to the ranks with one fell blow. Of course they 
allowed her around, but there can only be one queen 
at a time. For a day she endured to see That Pepper 
Girl lead four men hither and thither, picking and 
choosing among them at her whim, and then she sud- 
denly tired of the Tutt House and its Beautiful 
Scenery, Superb Boating and Yellow-Legged Chickens. 

“I’m going to leave to-morrow,” she announced to 
Uncle Billy in a moment of unbearable vexation. She 
had just left that Maud out near the swing, engaging 
the entire four eligibles in a hilarious mock quadrille, 
in which the charming widow had not taken the lead. 
“The mosquitoes nearly ate me alive last night,” she- 
added, in bitter reproachfulness. 

Uncle Billy followed her contemptuous glance out 
of the window to where the silly “quintdrille” was still 
in vigorous swing. His brows wrinkled deeply and 
his lips pursed up. 

“PII see to them mosquitoes right this minute,” he 
promised, but he did not. Instead, he went back to 
the barn by himself and chewed straws meditatively 
for a full half-hour. Uncle Billy did hate to lose a 
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Qe Uncle Remus Story 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
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Uncle Remus in response 


to a questioning look on the 


part of the little boy, “ol Brer 


B’ar had de biggest an’ de warmest 


house. I dunner why ner wharfo’, 


but I’m a-tellin’ you de plain fack, 


des ez dey tol’ it unter me. Ef I 


kin he’p it I never will be deceivin’ 


you, ner lead you inter no bad 


habits. Yo’ pappy trotted wid me 


a mighty long time, an’ ef you'll ax 


him he’ll tell you dat de one thing 


ei 


I never did do wuz ter deceive him 


whiles he had his eyes open; not 


ef I knows myse’f. Well, ol’ Brer 


B’ar had de big house I’m a-tellin’ 


you about. Ef he y’ever is brag 


un it, it aint never come down ter 


me. Yit dat’s des what he had— 


a big house an’ plenty er room fer 


him an’ his fambly; an’ he aint had 


mo’ dan he need, kaze all er his 


fambly wuz fat an’ had what folks 


calls heft—de nachal plunkness. 


“He had a son name Simmon, an’ 


a gal name Sue, not countin’ his 


ol’ ’oman, an’ dey all live wid one 


an’er day atter day, an’ night atter 


night; an’ when one un um went 


abroad, dey’d be spected home 
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dey segashuated right along fum 


day ter day, washin’ der face an’ 


han’s in de same wash-pan in de 


back po’ch, an’ wipin’ on de same 


towel same ez all happy famblies 


allers does. 


“Well, time went on an’ fotched 


de changes dat might be spected, 


an’ one day dar come a mighty 


knockin’ on Brer B’ar’s do’. Brer 
B’ar, he holla out, he did, ‘Don’t 


tar down my house! Who is you, 
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dem on de outside. What does you 
reely want? Brer Polecat ’spon, 


he did, ‘I wants a heap er things 


dat I don’t git. Pm a mighty good 
housekeeper, but I takes notice 
dat dars mighty few folks dat 
wants me ter keep house fer um.’ 
Brer B’ar say, sezee, ‘I aint got 
no room fer no housekeeper; we 
aint skacely got room fer ter go 
ter bed. Ef you kin keep my house 
on de outside, you er mighty wel- 
come.’ 

“Brer Polecat say, ‘You may 
think you aint got no room, but I 


bet you got des ez much room ez 
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er one an’ mighty nigh two, but 
Td thank you fer ter tell me yo’ 
full fambly name.” Den de an- 
swer come. 

“Tm de knocker an’ de mover 
bofe, an’ ef I can’t clim’ over I'll 
crawl under ef you do but gi’ me 
de word. Some calls me Brer Pole- 
cat, an’ some a big word dat it 
aint wuff while ter ermember, but 
I wanter move in. It’s mighty col’ 
out here, an’ all I meets tells me 
it’s mighty warm in dar whar you 
is. Den ol’ Brer B’ar say, sezee, 
‘It’s warm nuff fer dem what stays 


in here, but not nigh so warm fer 


6 


anybody what I know. Ef you let 
me in dar one time, I boun’ you 


s 


TIl make all de room I want. 


Uncle Remus paused to see what 
effect this statement would have on 
the little boy. He closed his eyes, 
as though he were tired, but when 
he opened them again, he saw the 
faint shadow of a smile on the 


child’s face. 


“Taint gwine ter hurt you fer 
ter laugh a little bit, honey. Brer 
Polecat come in brer B’ar’s house, 
an’ he had sech a breff dat dey 
all hatter git out—an’ he stayed an’ 
stayed twel time stopped runnin’ 


agin’ him.” 
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as a Maker of History 


Part II 


HEN Mr. Roose- 
\ Ñ / velt sent an 
ambassador to 


Pierpont Mor- 
gan it was an acknowledg- 
ment of the hard and undeniable fact that Mr. 
Morgan, and men of his kind, can be no longer 
treated as private citizens of the Republic. These 
men are emerging year by year with clearer dis- 
tinctness from the general level of American so- 
ciety, and their real rank in that society is in pro- 
cess of disclosure by the very force of circumstances 
themselves. These men are real Princes. Let us 
say it without compunction or fear, since it is the 
truth. They can no longer be dealt with as common 
men. We must treat with them as we would treat 
with a sovereign power. We must regard them, not 
as “business men”, but as “thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers”. We must not delude 
ourselves with the fatuous belief that we are throwing 
ridicule on them when we call them barons and kings. 
They ARE barons and kings: and no titles that can 
be given them will be up to the rank which they 
really have won, and the power which they really 
possess. Their quick rise to this position of splendor 
and power is a repetition of the story which we, in 
our blind fondness for ideals in patriotism, and for 
what we call the “institutions of our country”, have 
believed to be a thing of the past. Americans are 
living to-day under the old code upon which were 
built up the kingdoms and the nobility of old Europe: 


For he shall take who hath the power, 
And he shall keep who can. 


To-day indeed it is not done with swords and chiv- 
alry; it is done by adroitness, by fərseeingness, by 
large-minded unscrupulosity in battering down and 
destroying competitors for the spoils of -industry, 
which fall to the victor in this never-ceasing fight 
for wealth and its empire; by the conservation of 
capital; by the limited control of vast enterprises; 
by the more and more thorough organization of in- 
dustry in what have been called the trusts; by the 
completeness of the separation of employer from 
employe that has been brought about (if we neglect 
the development of the machine) by the progressive 
organization of the trust on the one side, and on 
the other by the union of labor. 

The men who are doing this work, the men whom 
we call our industrial princes, care very little for 
those who are supposed by the people to be the rulers 
of the country under the Constitution. The industrial 
princes affect to “own” the political princes. To own 
them and to despise them. And in this they are en- 
couraged by a convergence of circumstances, the na- 
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Author of “The Level of Social Motion”, Etc. 


ture of which it is impossi- 
ble to enter into or enlarge 
upon here. But it is possi- 
ble to ask an indicating 
question here, as, for exam- 
ple: Do the people them- 
selves regard their political princes as of. equal im- 
portance with the industrial ones? Are they of equal 
importance as a matter of fact? Can any single 
Senator—can any number of Senators—dictate to us 
the price we must pay for the meat we eat, for the 
light that burns in the homes of the millions, for 
the coffins in which we must bury our beloved dead? 
The power that can do all that is real power, and 
the man who posseses it is the REAL RULER of the 
people over whom he exercises it. The man who can 
say to us, “You must pay $7.50 per ton for coal this 
year. It is my wish!” is the COAL KING of the 
country, is he not? The man who can say to us, “I 
am going to raise the price of beef-steak one cent 
a pound after the Ist of January,” is the MEAT 
KING of the country. He who can say, “Your light 
will cost you more next year, because it pleases me to 
have it so,” is the LIGHT KING of the country— 
and what are you going to do about it? 

How small does a Senator of the United States 
appear in the hand of a man like Morgan, like 
Carnegie, like Rockefeller! How very, very small! 

And yet the office of a Senator of the United 
States is, or should be, a dignity infinitely greater 
than all the power of all the millionaires centered in 
one. And the dignity of the office of President should 
be greater still. 

Why have the industrial princes affected to de- 
spise, with so much real contempt, the officers elected 
by the people? The dignity, the gravity, the hon- 
esty, the honor of the Senate of the United States 
has, within the past fifteen years, become a mockery 
and a byword. People laugh when one happens to 
mention the Senate. They do not laugh when one 
happens to mention Morgan, or Carnegie, or Rocke- 
feller. They do not laugh when one mentions the 
trusts, or the railroad kings, or the money kings 
of Wall Street. 


A Law That Needs No Enforcement 


HY? Why, if not for the same reason that 
people in Russia do not laugh when somebody 
happens to mention the Czar? They do not 

laugh because their laughter may cost them dear. 
They might lose their jobs. Their bank might tell 
them to reduce their discount before asking for further 
discount. Our Democratic newspapers freely say very 
mean things about our Republican political princes, 
and our Republican newspapers are quite outspoken 
in their criticisms of our Democratic political princes. 
But few newspapers, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, speak out about our industrial princes. There 
is here a law of lése majesté which needs no officer 
to enforce it, or to make arrests when it is violated. 
The text of that law—unwritten as it may be—is, 
Talk, if you please; but take the consequences. And 
the few newspapers and magazines that do speak out, 
do it, not always from conviction, but often because 
they find it good business policy or good politics 


.to do so. 


Our industrial princes, and the system of indus- 
try they have built up, and, as it would appear, irre- 
movably established on firm foundations, are the main 
fact in our individual] lives; the main fact in the life 
of the Nation; and constitute the fact to which the 
American people must reconcile themselves as a per- 
manency, or rise up and obliterate as they can. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt struck the first blow at that system 
when he made his first piece of history by settling the 
coal strike. He struck his second blow, and made 


his second piece of history, when he undertook the _ 


criminal prosecution of what he called, in his almost 
too gigantic way, the CRIMINAL RICH. 

What a phrase that is! The Criminal Rich! How 
perfectly new and strange to all things heretofore 
in the history of men! You cannot call them Robbers. 
They are not what we could properly call daylight 
robbers. They are the Criminal Rich. But be sure 
to observe the distinction, however. They are not 
criminal because they are rich; they are rich because 
they are criminal. If they had not been criminal, 
they would not have been rich. For it is possible 
to be fairly and honestly rich. A man may be rich 
as a reward for the good he has done the human 
kind; and no man—Theodore Roosevelt least of all— 
will chide him. Mr. Roosevelt has never failed to 
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emphasize this distinction, which he himself, by the 
way, was the first to make. He has never condemned 
the decent, fair and honest man of industry, nor the 
decent corporation—and there are many of these. 
But the fact which will be of interest to the future 
historian is this, that the decent corporations do not 
produce the industrial princes. To be an industrial 
prince a man must make up his mind to fight on the 
old principle that he shall take who hath the power 
and he shall keep who can. And it is this code— 
whether you think it right or wrong—that Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first President to assail. In his 
settlement of the coal strike he recognized the power 
of the princes by treating with them before opening 
the fight on them. On the contrary, in his war on 
them in the courts he attempted to treat them as 
criminals. In the first case he won; in the second case 
he lost. But in both cases, he laid down “policies” 
which, if a trifle contradictory in principle, must be 
carried forward to the bitter end; policies that must 
go marching on until, in the last ditch of the fighting, 
the American people will know at last whether it shall 
be they or the princes that will be the permanent 
masters of the country. And yet this business of 
prosecuting the princes is not such an easy matter 
after all. 

It is not a pleasant thing to think of. It is some- 
thing so violently opposed to all our former ideals 
of business and of business success. Think of drag- 
ging the most powerful captains of industry into a 
court, flinging them into the criminal’s dock, as 
if they were common sneak-thieves or burglars, and 
asking them, as a common thief or hold-up man is 
asked, “Are you guilty or not guilty?” It is a very 
serious thing to think of. 

And yet Theodore Roosevelt did it. 

Think, furthermore, of punishing these men as if 
they were actually convicted thieves! Of condemning 
them to terms in the penitentiary! Of imposing fines 
on them like that of the $29,000,000, which made the 
country, and the world, sit up and stare! “Can these 
things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud 
without our special wonder?” 

But these are the things that Theodore Roosevelt 
TRIED TO DO. 

Can you wonder that he is popular? Are you 
satisfied now, when you look at him in this kind of 
light—in the light which will be shining full and 
fair upon him in fifty years from now—that the 
historian of that time will see in him one of the 
greatest of innovators, one of the greatest makers 
of history, one of the boldest of those who have 
made the precedents which form the masonry-courses 
of which the house of human liberty is built? 

It is one of the marvels of human history that 
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the people living in a time of rapid and deep-seated 
transition seldom or never measure at their true 
values the things that are in process of doing. If 
the average American were asked to tell the history 
that was made by Theodore Roosevelt he would 
probably reply that the main pieces of history made 
by Theodore Roosevelt were the mediation between 
Russia and Japan, and the great charge he made 
up the hill at San Juan! Unusually shrewd and 
deep thinkers among us might hazard a guess on the 
big canal down at the Isthmus, or on the relief that 
was sent to Italy during the earthquake! But it is 
dollars to doughnuts that hardly anybody would think 
of mentioning the settlement of the great coal strike 
(and the insuperable precedent that is in.it), or the 
prosecutions of the trusts. And yet it is questions 
precisely like these that have caused the greatest up- 
heavals in the political history of the nations. And 
it is a fact, furthermore, that every one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s successors, whether they be Democrat or Re- 
publican, must prosecute these policies (which are, 
by the way, the property of no political party at all) 
as vigorously as Mr. Roosevelt prosecuted them or 
retire for others who have the courage to go on with 
the work, 

Theodore Roosevelt was not a Republican Presi- 
dent. The policies which he claimed as his own were 
not his own except by adoption. These ideas were 
floating in the air long before Mr. Roosevelt became 
a Presidential possibility. They were for a long 
time the great inorganic wish of the people. They 
were claimed as his own by Mr. Bryan; but they were 
no more Mr. Bryan’s own than they were Mr. Roose- 
velt’s. But Mr. Roosevelt was the first to put them 
in force, and therefore we call-them his. They were 
advocated by the Democratic party before the Repub- 
lican party took them up. It was claimed that the Re- 
publican party, like the conservative opponents of 
Gladstone who were forced by the defeat of Glad- 
stone to pass his reform bill, were forced to take 
up Democratic policies and push them, to save itself 
from popular objurgation. All this may be true. 
But history will give credit to Theodore Roosevelt 
because he was the man to whom accident flung the 
opportunity of action. 


Struck While the Iron Was Hot 


T was by an accident that he drifted into the seat 
of the President. The common people of the 
North retained him in power. He was not spe- 

cially concerned with the old, time-worn questions of 
North and South, of Federal and Confederate, of Re- 
publican and Democrat, which had been, almost up to 
his time, the foremost matters in national politics. 
When he succeeded McKinley he was forty-three 
years old. He came to the Presidency at a time 
when the country was ripe for a man who could 
strike, and who could strike hard. When the ham- 
mer was placed in his hand the iron was hot on the 
anvil. In spite of his studies, he never seemed to 
have given a great amount of thought to the merits 
of the questions involved with the Civil War. Had he 
lived at the time of the Civil War he would probably 
have done as much of the fighting as anybody, al- 
though there is no telling on which side of the quarrel 
he would have been found. In part, he is of South- 
ern ancestry, but that fact would not have brought 
him over to the Southern side. By nature he is what 
some people would call an aristocrat; but he is an 
aristocrat of the Roman rather than of the modern 
kind. His aristocracy savors of the West more than 
it does of the South, although there are men in the 
South who are very like him. Did he live in the South 
he would probably be the leader of a turbulent and 
progressive political faction with many strong ene- 
mies and many strong friends. 

But the question of North and South, in its older 
aspect—the aspect which for nearly thirty-five years 
ruled the political feelings of the country—was pretty 
well buried when Mr. Roosevelt came to the front. 
He suddenly found himself the executive of the coun- 
try with certain laws on the statute books, which no- 
body had as yet regarded as being worth more than a 
smile of contempt; the very interests at which they 
were aimed being the most openly contemptuous of 
all. He, under pressure from the people, undertook 
to enforce those laws, to make those laws LIVING. 
He did it regardless of politics and votes. He did a 
similar thing many years previously when he was a 
city official in New York, and enforced the saloon 
laws there. He did not care whether or not the 
people of New York wanted the saloon laws enforced. 
He assumed that they wanted them enforced; other- 
wise why were the laws there at all? 

But there is this difference between the two periods 
of his career: In New York the people did not wish 
the saloon laws enforced, while to-day the whole peo- 
ple of the country are crying out for an enforcement 
of the laws against the Criminal Rich. By his at- 
tempt to enforce those laws Mr. Roosevelt had made 
himself hated by the class of men against whom the 
laws are directed. It may be that this attempt was a 
part of a political game; we do not ordinarily look a 
gift horse in the mouth, and the motives of men who 
do just as we wish them to do are seldom harshly 
questioned by us. If Mr. Roosevelt is a demagogue, 
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why, then, it must be confessed that the demagogue 
that does as the people will have him do, is infinitely 
preferable to the man who is not a demagogue, and 
who does as the enemies of the people tell him to do. 
Mr. Roosevelt is therefore the idol of the people, and 
if any politician desires to be worshipped by a ma- 
jority of the people, let him use the Roosevelt form- 
ula. It certainly seems an excellent one for certain 
purposes. 


Roosevelt Has Made Precedent 


N considering the crisis through which the United 
States is passing during these strenuous years and 
decades, the future historian will be able to distin- 

guish more clearly than any of us who are now here 
the broad and natural grounds upon which the pop- 
ularity of Theodore Roosevelt rests. In saying this, 
it is assumed that the trust question will be settled 
in one or another way within the next fifty years. 
There are those who believe that we are destined to 
become a government by trusts, in which the people 
will own stock; that our present form of republican 
government will be replaced by an industrial govern- 
ment of which the biggest share-holders will be the 
biggest bosses. I think that this idea (of which Judge 
Peter S. Grosscup is the father and main dissemi- 
nator) is a fool’s dream beside which the wildest kind 
of comfortable Socialism, and the most inane blub- 
bering of the most visionary Anarchism, are really 
solid and sensible propositions. Whatever else we 
may become, we will never become the permanent sub- 
jects of a lot of large stock-holders. A people who 
can make Theodore Roosevelt their idol, because of 
the “policies” described herein, will never be able to 
cultivate a genuine loyalty to a living Vested Interest. 
We cannot live without loyalty of some kind. Loy- 
alty to ideals, loyalty to the men who are the best 
living embodiments of these ideas, is the breath and 
the blood of a people’s strength and health. We can 
never be loyal to a man just because he happens to 
be the owner of a controlling interest in a coffin fac- 
tory or a nail mill. He must have a good deal more 
to him than that. It is better for a people to have 
a king whom they can love and respect, either for 
his own decent and kindly character, or for the 
national ideals that he is supposed to represent, than 
live in a democracy governed by industrial princes, if 
these two terms do not destroy each other. 

The American people will never have a king—a po- 
litical king—but they will have Presidents who em- 
body the ideals of the people; and Theodore Roose- 
velt is that kind of a man, and William Jennings 
Bryan is that kind of a man. And all this will be 
clear to the future historian. He will see that the 
Criminal Rich and the trusts were for a long time 
the main fact of the nation’s life. He will see how 
that fact was surmounted and replaced by a line of 
Presidents who, regardless of the name of the party 
to which they belonged, followed the precedents that 
were made by Theodore Roosevelt, the first of the 
line. In his studies of the period from 1890 to 1902 
he will see the rapid growth in the popular mind of 
a detestation of the trust system—a detestation which, 
in its actual working out, wrought much injustice to 
the men who, by force of circumstances, were com- 
pelled to develop the trust system itself or fail in 
the struggle for industrial mastery. But the histo- 
rian will not share in that detestation. He will study 
the quick rise and fall of our American feudalism 
and our industrial lords with keen interest, if not 
with enlightened sympathy. And through it all he 
will see, as its most significant and striking sign, the 
loyalty of the American people to the Ideals which 
are the safeguard of the nation’s health. He will see 
that, powerful as our industrial princes were, not 
one of them could have been elected to the Senate 
or to the Presidency. 


Loyalty Must Be Spontaneous 


HE people of the United States would not elect 
Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Carnegie, or Mr. Rocke- 
feller to the Presidency. It will not be denied 

that any of these three men has the intelligence and 
the force to be President. And nobody will contend 
that any of them would refuse the office were he 
offered it. Would not Mr. Morgan think it a fine 
thing tə be able to go over to Italy, with the King 
anxiously waiting his arrival, walk into the royal pal- 
ace, and shake hands with the King on terms of abso- 
lute equality, as Theodore Roosevelt did not so very 
long ago? Why, of course he would. Mr. Morgan, 
even on his merits as an industrial prince, is not now 
without a certain kind of recognition from royalty 
abroad. He can—after considerable waiting in ante- 
rooms and the like—be admitted to kiss the hand or 
the foot of a king or two—I do not rightly know just 
what it is they kiss when they are finally admitted— 
and considering all that, there is no telling what Mr. 
Morgan could do to the kings if he could only go 
abroad as our ex-President. There is no doubt that 
any of our industrial princes would like to be Presi- 
dent. If you do not think so, try one of them. 

But we do not care to try them. When we pick out 
our Presidents we pick out a bankrupt man like Mc- 
Kinley, who owes a matter of $250,000 with no very 
clear prospect of paying it, but who is known as the 
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apostle of something. We pick out a man like Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, who did not even owe enough 
to be considered worthy the title of bankrupt, and 
whom we honored and loved for the alpaca coat that 
he wore. We selected a poor sheriff-lawyer, with a 
clean record, like Grover Cleveland. We balk a little 
at Judge Parker because some people say that he was 
once seen in company with one or two really rich men. 
We elect a former canal-boy like Garfield. We put 
up a poor man like Roosevelt or Taft, who is poor, 
but clean to his finger-tips. We are essentially a 
healthy people. We want a man to whom we can 
say we are loyal without having to blush with shame 
while we are saying it. That is why our industrial 
princes are not, and never can be, our political 
princes, too. And as for our political leaders whom 
these industrial princes can corrupt, we despise them. 

The future historian will be able to see all this, 
and he will probably be proud of his ancestors. And 
I think, taking it all around, that we will be worthy of 
that pride. Neither in the North nor in the South 
have the people been corrupted by the industrial 
princes. The American industrial prince is without a 
single friend, either among the non-criminal rich, the 
moderately poor, or the very poor. He has no friend 
because friendship of that kind cannot be bought. To 
bind men to him, the industrial prince must seek out 
the man, or send an agent, and pay, pay, pay. The 
very moment the pay stops, the loyalty, such as it is, 
ceases. And it is a little hard to pay the whole peo- 
ple in cash. Cash will do a large amount of work, but 
it will not do that. No system can stand together 
when cemented with pelf. Loyalty must be spontan- 
eous and pure; and so powerfully does this fact work 
that the only reward which the people will give to 
Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller for their more than 
royal gifts to the people in the way of universities, 
free libraries, ten-million-dollar foundations for the 
advancement of science, and other gigantic benefac- 
tions of that kind, is, and always will be, a shrug and 
a sneer about tainted money. The industrial prince 
might just as well keep his wealth for his heirs. But 
William Jennings Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt, 
neither of whom could endow a Chautauqua meeting, 
are popular idols. 


Roosevelt Is Vigorously Human 


F all these things the historian of the future will 
probably take due note. But there are other 
things which he will probably not consider ex- 

cept in the lightest way. For example, he will know 
as a matter of fact that Theodore Roosevelt was 
cordially hated by many Republicans and Democrats 
with whose vested interests the policies of Mr. Roose- 
velt clashed. But he will probably pay no attention 
to the fact that some, who were neither of the Repub- 
lican party nor of the Democratic party, and who 
were loudest in their clamor that labor be adequately 
paternalized, and that the industrial princes be sent 
to prison or worse, became turn-coats when they 
found that Mr. Roosevelt was most vigorously doing 
the very thing which they had cried out for the shrill- 
est. And then, when they could do no better, they 
became apologists for the industrial princes, and were 
as thorough-paced in their boot-licking as they had 
been scurrilous before. This reversal of their conduct 
was due altogether to the fact that they did not love 
Theodore Roosevelt, and that it pained them to see 
him actively at work upon a programme which they 
themselves were apparently spoiling for an oppor- 
tunity to put through, but with which, unfortunately 
for their noble ambitions, nobody at all seemed willing 
to entrust them, loud as their trumpets had been 
blown by their high-priced and boot-licking servants. 
It is probable that the historian of the future will 
not mention these matters, principally because all 
traces of these shallow and insincere’ persons will 
have more than vanished in fifty years or less. 

And in conclusion we can say that the historian of 
the future will, in his treatment of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s character, touch upon certain personal traits 
which give to Mr. Roosevelt more color than can be 
found in any other President, not even excepting 
Jefferson or Lincoln. These personal characteristics 
have been made much of in current publications, and 
the historian will not want for references. Theodore 
Roosevelt did many little things which history loves 
to preserve when they are done by a man who can 
do great things also. 

When he assembled his regiment of Rough Riders 
he made a speech to them in which he told them that 
he did not want them to think that he thought himself 
better than his men. “Don’t think that I think that I 
am any better than any of you,” he is said to have 
said. “I want you to think that I think that you are 
all just as good as I am.” 

Did Julius Cæsar or Dumouriez ever say anything 
one-half so naive, one-half so good as that? 

While he was President he once visited Chicago. 
The great procession which was got up for the occa- 
sion was stopped by some blockade at the corner of 
Adams and Clark Streets. Mr. Roosevelt from his 
carriage chanced to espy a railroad clerk standing 
in a doorway. This clerk had been an humble em- 
ploye in a hotel in Washington where Mr. Roosevelt 
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A Glance in Passing 


URING the merry month of May and on 
into two or three days in June there were 
more things up in the air than Halley’s 
comet and the American, English and 
French aeroplanes; for instance, the Sugar 

a Trust officials, Ballinger, the rate-raising 

So’ railroads, President Taft, his railroad bill, 

and Senator Lorimer. In the meantime, no 

event has been of sufficient interest to keep Theodore Roose- 

velt entirely eclipsed in the newspapers. His appointment 

to act as special ambassador of the United States at the 

funeral of the late King Edward, was a tactful move on 

the part of President Taft. The former president carried 

out his part with dignified propriety, but, his ambassadorial 

duties disposed of; he proceeded to plant a few seeds of 
rather torrid advice on English soil. 

It is interesting to note that not a few persons who were 
strenuously for Roosevelt as the Universal Solvent—the Al- 
kahest—shook their heads in dismay and said: “We told 
you so. He’s put his foot into it.” 

From the vantage point of several thousand miles of 
distance it is much easier to criticise Roosevelt than it was 
for him to criticise the National party in Egypt. At this 
writing we have not seen a complete report of his speech 
delivered when he was given the freedom of the city. 

Briefly, the press of England is agitated—if the British 
press can show that much vivacity—because Roosevelt said 
Egypt needed governing and that the English should govern 
it or get out and let some other nation control it. The 
critics of Roosevelt say it was none of his business and 
that he was simply “butting in”. It is not impossible that 
the English government knew what Roosevelt intended to 
say—and it is equally likely that not even the Colonel 
himself knew just how far he would go until after he 
read his speech in the English papers. 

The people have forgiven the amiable but active Roose- 
velt before, so one more time will add but lightly to his 
obligations—an indebtedness he will be found always willing 
to repay. Roosevelt is so thoroughly human, so completely 
honest and so aboundingly inquisitive, we are not surprised 
when even that brilliant but erratic gentleman, Thos. E. 
Watson, says of Roosevelt (of course, after first taking 
a few shots at him); 

“Again, it must be said that Mr. Roosevelt shows a 
warm-heartedness and an instinctive inclination towards 
honesty and right in the conduct of all affairs, both public 
and private. He is a thorough gentleman, a man of the best 
feelings, of strong impulse, and he, therefore, often makes 
mistakes. But with all the facts before him, and no con- 
fidence misplaced in his advisers, I feel sure that Mr. 
Roosevelt would always do the right thing. 

“Various editors have been seeking the source of his 
vast popularity. Yet there is no secret about it. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the reason why people like Roosevelt 
is that Roosevelt likes the people. He is no automaton, 
no academician who holds himself aloof from the ordinary 
interests of life. He is a warm-blooded proposition, a 
manly man from head to heel; and he comes down the 
pike with a roar of good fellowship which sweeps the pro- 
cession in behind him instinctively and naturally.” 
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ATSON is in many respects somewhat akin 
to Roosevelt in manner of political conduct, 
but the keen and able Thomson-Georgian 

| has not the steadiness of purpose of the 

| Roswell-Georgian. Watson is the South’s 
| 


“We 
Told You 


Watson 
A Democrat 


nearest approach to a statesman, and he 
Again 


may yet earn the mantle and honor. To 
do this, he has much to cast away, a re- 
molding to undergo. Nor does this refer to his big intellect 
and marvelous knowledge of political and economic history. 
His is a sadly mismanaged power. His vision is still 
clouded by the miserable treatment accorded him in his 
last race for congressional honors in the Tenth district. 
Again, when he has sounded the tocsin of right and found 
scant followers, the fire of his discontent blazed anew; 
and he has met frequently with unfair treatment. 

All this instead of spurring him into a bigger viewpoint 
and breadth of judgment has embittered him, made him 
vindictive and forever on the lookout to deliver a sting. 
In an equal measure his power for permanent good has been 
dwarfed; his able writings have been read, not for what 
he uncovers or teaches, but for their wealth of vitrolic utter- 
ance, abusive adjectives, whip-lash sarcasm and unpitying 
irony. 

Watson is a born leader, and he is of a caliber for big 
things, but the small things hold him back. His energies 
go into interminable newspaper columns in some petty dis- 
pute with a congressman, involving issues no larger than 
whether he invited the congressman to visit him, or vice 
versa; whether Watson went against Hoke Smith because 
some one else did or because some one else did not. And 
so on, ad infinitum, ad nauseam; and the cards of both 
Watson and the congressman are read to be laughed at or 
devoured because they stimulate hatred. 

Yet, great good will have come from these newspaper 
controversies if Watson is rightly understood when he says: 

“Every energy of my heart and soul will be consecrated 
henceforth to doing something for the good of the country, 
through the Democratic party. Stern experience has taught 


me that no other method can succeed in the South. Asking 
nothing for myself, I will labor with all my strength to 
restore to the common people the control of their public 
affairs; to elevate the old Southern ideals of statesmanship; 
to unfetter the South from the domination-of Republican 
states in the national Democratic convention; to bring 
ante-bellum Democratic principles once more into the creed 
of the party and the legislation of congress—thus redeem- 
ing the masses from the abuses of special privilege, and re- 
establishing the Jeffersonian dogma of ‘Equal and exact 
justice for all men, without special privileges to any.’” 

Some weeks before the foregoing was published, Watson 
wrote an appeal to all Democrats in the Indiana district 
interested to vote for Beveridge for Senator from Indiana 
in preference to John W. Kern, the Democratic candidate 
opposing the insurgent Republican. 

If Watson enters the Democratic party, minus his spleen, 
and takes the same high ground he will be a power be- 
yond dispute; added to this, if he will work in a construc- 
tive spirit—and he has not made a mark for this—he will 
be a tower of strength. 

If Mr. Watson stands ready to help liberate the Democ- 
racy of the South from its crushing subserviency to the 
Democracy of the North he has the chance for able service. 
What Democracy in the South needs is less narrowness, 
less pot-shotting for character-bruises in primary opponents, 
and a closer, sober searching out of the devastating cankers 
in the body politic. 

we 


T IS reported that forty G. A. R. posts in 
Massachusetts have protested through Sen- 
ator Lodge against the acceptance by Con- 
gress of the statue of General Lee in Stat- 
uary Hall. Life, a weekly printed in New 
York, has this to say, under the caption, 
“Sit Tight, G. A. R.”: 

“All right! The Massachusetts pension- 
ers should not be denied the chance to speak their minds. 
But how many of them realize that Lee was a far better 
Union man than Wendell Phillips or William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, neither of whom cared a rush whether the Union held 
together or not if only slavery perished. Lee loved the 
Union though he left it. Charles Francis Adams holds that 
his extreme reluctance to leave it delayed Virginia’s se- 
cession so long that the South lost its best chance of suc- 
cess in the Civil War. 

“But neither in Massachusetts nor in any other Northern 
state do the G. A. R. posts represent the prevailing North- 
ern sentiment about General Lee. To the general mind of 
the North he stands not for secession but merely for history. 
Not one Northern voter in ten is concerned one way or the 
other about the placing of the Lee statue in Statuary Hall, 
or finds any considerable significance in its presence there. 
The prevailing sentiment on that subject hereabouts is that 
Statuary Hall is getting to be a good deal of a hornet’s 
nest and might better be put out of business. When it isn’t 
making mischief it is exciting derision.” 
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Four [Illinois legislators have confessed to accepting 
bribes to vote for Senator William Lorimer, who recently 
took—or bought—his seat in the Senate. The leading 
confessor is State Senator Daniel Holstlaw, a man worth 
several hundred thousand dollars. He doesn’t know—now— 
why he took the Lorimer money. Certainly he would not 
have confessed if he had failed to receive any money. He 
confesses because he would rather be known as a boodler 
than a liar. It is a queer situation, but is in a fair way 
to be raveled out by the time this appears in print. In 
the meantime, we shall refrain from illustrating Mr. Holst- 
law’s attitude on boodling and lying by the story of the 
man on the train, as first told by Andrew Carnegie. 
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Halley’s comet has come and gone. Astral rumors of a 
split tail, shrinkage of mass and other unimportant features 
followed in the wake of that seventy-year-or-so visitor. It 
would be interesting to speculate on what changes will have 
occurred before its next return. This might prove more 
dangerous than the comet, for if we speculate on the wrong 
side, Attorney-General Wickersham would send us to a 
committee for investigation. 

ee 


Speculation? It is said in the news dispatches that 
Wickersham’s reiterated intimation that he could bring a 
suit to enjoin the railroads from raising rates led to a 
coup in the market by those on the inside. The public 
felt that if no injunction was sought that stocks would go 
up. On the other hand the railroads knew what was going 
to happen. Suit for injunction was filed at midnight and 
the next morning the stocks slumped. Did the railroad 
financiers lose? 


Northern 
Paper Slams 
Narrowness 
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Glenn H. Curtiss, American aviator, broke all records 
for speed combined with distance. On May 28th he went 
from Albany, N. Y., to New York City, a distance of 137 
miles in two hours and thirty-two minutes. His average 
speed was 54.06 miles per hour, and he made only one stop. 
Paulhan, who flew from Manchester to London—186 miles 
—made an average of 44.03. 
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The Apiary Tactics of 
Asberry Moore 


a poplar saw-log and absently whittled the soft bark 

between his knees. G-T had reached that period of 

boyhood which may be termed the gun stage, and his 
thoughts were far away from present surroundings. In 
the woods back of the mill he had recently discovered a 
bee-tree, supporting a valuable swarm, and it was of this 
that he was thinking. He must hive those bees at all 
hazards; and with the proceeds from the honey subsequently 
produced he would 
buy a single-barrel 
shotgun, such as he 
had seen at Amos 
Fox’s store. This gun 
was a sixteen-bore 
breech-loader and 
would shoot either pa- 
per or brass- shells. 
But he. would use 
brass exclusively, for 
they would be easier 
to re-load and would 
last. 

As he thought of 
these things he thrust 
a hand into his trou- 
sers pocket to feel, 
for the hundredth 
time, of the only tan- 
gible result thus far 
of his plans, namely, 
a steel wad-cutter. 
Finding this precious 
instrument safe, his 
fancy came back to 
the main subject, the 
gun. When he would 
have bought the gun 
he would lay in a 
year’s supply of pow- 
der, shot, and caps. 
(How fascinating was 
the thought of caps— 
all a-glitter with yellow luster in their neat tin boxes!) 
Then he would build a “skift”, smuggle on board his year’s 
supply of ammunition, together with an equal supply of 
provisions; and, armed with his trusty breech-loader, he 
would push off into the river some fine night and begin a 
great down-stream hunting-expedition. On the way down 
he would kill wild-ducks, wild-geese, minks, otters, cata- 
mounts, “deers”, and other game. Upon floating into New 
Orleans—only a few 
hundred miles down- 
stream—he would sell 
the valuable skins and 
furs collected en route 
and would spend a 
few days in looking 
over the city. After 
which he would probably hide the “skift” and take passage 
on a vessel for South America, where there are gorillas, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and— 

The approach of a man on horse-back interrupted G-T’s 
musings. The new-comer dismounted, hitched his horse to 
a near-by post, and then shouldered from the animal’s back 
a two-bushel sack of corn. Under this load he staggered 
through the grist-mill doorway, a few yards down the slope. 
The day was Saturday and the saw-mill stood idle, but the 
grist-mill was on full duty, and the rhythmic drone of its 
revolving stone was plainly audible from where the boy sat. 
G-T was about to follow the man with the corn when that 
individual re-issued from the mill doorway and strolled 
back towards his horse. He was Asberry Moore, the great 
local bee-authority. A lank, taciturn countryman from 
across the river, he had three peculiarities: First, he was a 
stickler in the matter of headgear. Asberry always wore a 
good hat. The rest of his apparel might be bagging and 
soiled, but Asberry’s broad, soft black hat was always im- 
maculate. A second peculiarity was his extreme care and 
dignity of diction. He was super-grammatical; and there 
were certain insignificant words such as “done” and “is” 
which Asberry positively refused to use. Lastly, in bee- 
lore, he held himself supreme. 

“How do you hive bees, Mr. Moore?” G-T eagerly asked, 
as the countryman took a seat beside him. 

“That depends on the circumstances surrounding the 
conditions,” gravely replied the apiarian. “Where are the 
swarm?” 

“Hangin’ from a limb of a hickory tree over in the bot- 
tom, back of the mill,” said the boy. 

“How large are the swarm?” asked Asberry, taking off 
his hat to fleck an imaginary particle of dust therefrom. 

“Oh, it’s a big ’un; about this size.” G-T indicated 
with both arms a three-foot diameter. 


È the warm sunlight of the mill-yard G-T sat astride 


“How large are the swarm?” 
asked Asberry 
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“Well, you might have to fell the tree; or you might 
jest merely shake them off,” remarked Mr. Moore. 

“But how do you get ’em into the hive, Mr. Moore— 
after you get ’em on the ground?” 

“You jest natu’ally rake them into the hive.” 

“But wont they sting you?” 

“No, sir; they would not.” 

“Wont sting you?” the boy repeated, incredulously. 

“Not if you don’t make no quick motions. A bee are as 
harmless as a fly, ex- 
cepting when you 
make a quick mo- 
tion.” Asberry care- 
fully replaced his hat 
on his head. Then he 
delivered himself of a 
fundamental princi- 
ple. “Don’t never hit 
at a bee,” he said. 

So confident was 
Asberry Moore re- 
specting the safety of 
hiving wild-bees that 
G-T determined to en- 
list the assistance of 
Mr. Moore. Accord- 
ingly, after some bar- 
gaining, the expert 
agreed to undertake 
the more delicate 
parts of the job for 
fifty cents. Judson 
Todd, G-T’s older 
brother, who tended 
the mill and was a 
great tease, together 
with other loungers 
about the mill, agreed 
to keep an eye on the 
horse during Asber- 
ry’s absence. 

Thus, amid con- 
siderable facetious 
advice, especially from Judson Todd, the apiary expedition 
set off toward the woods. As they followed the sandy road 
into the river-bottom forest, the pulsing drone of the mill 
gradually gave place to the rustle of Spring leaves and other 
woodland sounds. With a solitary suspender girded up 
afresh and a light hive-box under his arm, G-T eagerly led 
the way, while Asberry, the irreproachably crowned, brought 
up the rear, carrying a couple of axes over his shoulder. 
When they had pene- 
trated well into the 
woods, the boy ab- 
ruptly left the high- 
way, and, scrambling 
down a considerable 
slope, brought up at 

the foot of a giant 
hickory. Pointing high above his head, he called out: 

“There it is. There it. is!” 
point indicated. The great hickory reared itself straight 
as a mast full thirty feet to the first limb. At this height 
a strong, clean branch projected at right-angles from the 
trunk, and from the middle of this limb hung a large mus- 
cadine vine around which, eight or ten feet below the limb, 
clustered an oblong mass—the swarm. There it was plainly 
outlined against the sky, with occasional black dots bobbing 
to and from its surface. As they looked, a fresh woodland 
breeze ruffled the boy’s bare head and a large oak leaf 
settled upon Asberry’s hat. 
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“Tt are certainly a large swarm,” said the bee-man, care- 
d 


fully removing the offending leaf. 

“Must we cut it down?” the boy asked, looking from the 
axes, which Moore had brought, to the stalwart hickory trunk. 

“It are not necessary,” Asberry replied, bringing his gaze 
down from the swarm. “They can be shook from the vine.” 

After considerable discussion and explanation, G-T was 
persuaded to climb the tree in order to shake the vine, which 
lacked twenty feet of reaching the ground, being looped up 
into an adjoining tree. Grasping the rough trunk between 
his two arms and two bare feet, the boy mounted steadily 
and safely to within a few feet of the all-important limb, 
then looked down into Asberry’s up-turned face. 

“Wont they swarm all over me if I touch the limb?” he 
asked, hesitatingly. 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Asberry from under his 
broad brim. “They are jest barely a-hanging to the vine 
and will drap in a lump the minute you oscillate it.” 

Thus encouraged, the boy crawled out on the limb, and 
bending cautiously out seized the vine and violently shook 
it. True to Moore’s prediction, the pendant mass of bees 
broke loose and fell, but not to the ground. Either swept 
by the breeze or propelled by some power of their own in 


They both looked up to the}. 


A DETERMINED WOMAN 
Finally Found a Food that Cured Her. 


“When I first read of the remarkable 
effects of Grape-Nuts food, I determined to 
secure some,” says a woman of Salisbury, 
Mo. “At that time there was none kept in 
this town, but my husband ordered some 
from a Chicago traveler. 

“I had been greatly afflicted with sudden 
attacks of cramps, nausea, and vomiting. 
Tried all sorts of remedies and physicians, 
but obtained only temporary relief. As soon 
as I began to use the new food the cramps 
disappeared and have never returned. 

“My old attacks of sick stomach were a 
little slower to yield, but by continuing the 
food, that trouble has disappeared entirely. 
I am today perfectly well, can eat anything 
and everything I wish, without paying the 
penalty that I used to. We would not keep 


house without Grape-Nuts. 


“My husband was so delighted with the 


benefits I received that he has been recom- 
mending Grape-Nuts to his customers and 
has built up a very large trade on the food. 


He sells them by the case to many of the 


leading physicians of the county, who recom- 


mend Grape-Nuts very generally. There is 
some satisfaction in using a really scien- 
tifically prepared food.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Young Men 
Wanted 


To Learn the 


Automobile 
Business 


Work pleasant and demand for men great. Fit 
yourself for position of chauffeur or repair man. 
We teach you by mail to become thoroughly efficient 
in ten weeks and assist you to secure good position. 
Highly endorsed—reasonable—no automobile neces- 
sary to learn. 

Send for first lesson today —it’s free 
Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs. 


Empire Auto Institute,585 EmpireBldg.,Rochester,N.Y 
The Original Automobile School 


‘BIG PAY 


TRAVELING SALESMEN AND 


SALESLADIES WANTED 


We have hundreds of good positions now open, paying from 
$100 to $500 a month and all expenses. No former experi- 
ences required to get one of them. If you want to earn from 
two to ten times as much as you do at present and all your 
expenses besides, write today for our Free Book, ‘‘ 
KNIGHT OF THE GRIP” and testimonials from thousands 
of men and women whom we have placed in good posi- 
tions. Address (Nearest Office) Dept. No. 428. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


€HICAGO, NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ATLANTA - 


SHORT STORIES OF - 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED--FEMALE. 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RARE COINS. 

i eee ere a ees Ss 

$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
i i i i i i i i i d i d 
PATENTS SECURED AND SOLD. BEST TERMS 
ever offered Inventors to secure and sell their pat- 
ents. Full information sent free. Make money out 
of your ideas. KEYSTONE LAW & PATENT CO., 
1327 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO CHARGE MADE. 
Easy payments. 15 years official examiner U. S. 
Patent Office, over quarter century actual experience; 
highest references; patents advertised free. Send 
sketch for free search and report on patentability; 
also for beautifully illustrated inventors’ Guide 
Book. E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


ANISINI NISI eer eee 


DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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AGENTS—PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, SHEET 
Pictures le, Stereoscopes 25c, Views lc. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and Catalog Free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT, Dept. 1585, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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“Go back to your mill, Judson!” 


their descent, the bees swung to the tree and settled on the 
trunk some ten feet below G-T! Both man and boy were 
taken a-back by this unexpected turn. Asberry looked up 
and G-T looked down. Meantime the great swarm clung 
tenaciously to the tree. 

“How am I going to get down?” G-T called. 

“Proceed out on that there long limb and get into the 
adjoining tree.” 

Tremulously G-T tried this, but it was not practicable: 
the trees were too far apart and it was utter folly to at- 
tempt passing from the elastic limbs of one to the other. 
G-T returned to his original perch and repeated his original 
question. 

“Just close your eyes and slide right on down by ’em,” 
Suggested Asberry. 

“I wont do any such thing,” G-T replied, indignantly, 
“You got me up, and you’ve got to get me down.” 

There was force in this remark, and Asberry gave it 
careful consideration while he rubbed some dust from the 
brim of his hat. 

“Can’t you get a pole and knock ’em down?” G-T con- 
tinued. 

“Don’t never hit a bee, under no circumstances,” said 


- the expert, replacing his hat and looking judiciously up at 


the situation in the tree. Then he seemed to reach a de- 
termination. 

“You jest remain quiet, George Thomas,” he said. “I 
will go at onct and procure a ladder on which for to get 
you down.” And without waiting for further discussion, 
he turned and made off towards the mill. 

Thus reassured, the boy brightened up and settled him- 
self more comfortably in the tree. The forest breeze cooled 
his cheek, and the murmur of oak and hickory leaves was 
all about him. An occasional bee darted up near him, but 
none of them proved more harmful than the industrious 
woodpecker on an adjacent dead trunk, or than the adven- 
turous squirrel who peeped at him from the forks of an- 
other tree. Left alone amid these soothing woodland sur- 
roundings, G-T’s imagination reverted to the gun and his 
future South American expedition. He fell to speculating 
upon the relative resistance to shot of the hide of the rhin- 
oceros and that of the South American bear, and he was 
in the act of drawing a bead on an imaginary mountain- 
lion when he heard voices approaching from the road. 

A moment later he recognized his brother and Asberry 
Moore, but instead of bringing a ladder Asberry carried a 
large coil of grass rope upon his arm. 

Reaching the tree they stopped, and Judson looked quiz- 
zically from boy to bees and from bees to boy. 

“G-T is up a tree,” he observed poetically. ; 

“Where’s the ladder, brother Jud?” asked the boy, ig- 
noring the rhyme. a E ae 

“There’s not a thirty-foot ladder on the plantation,” said 
Judson, “but Mr. Moore ‘are’ going to get you down with 
a rope.” 

Asberry Moore had already removed his coat and was 
looking around for a suitable place whereon to deposit 
his hat. 

“Allow me to hold your Stetson, Mr. Moore,” said Jud- 
Son, taking the precious head-cover reverently from its 
Owner, ; 

Asberry picked up the rope, then stepped hurriedly 
backward three paces and hurled the knotted end neatly 
Over the limb upon which G-T sat. The boy was then in- 
Structed to make the rope fast to the limb and slide down, 
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He tied the rope and 
prepared to descend. 
But at this point he 
saw something which 
almost made him fall. 
Looking down past As- 
berry’s anxious face he 
caught sight of his 
brother’s contorted fea- 
tures peering out from 
under Asberry’s large 
hat. The quassi som- 
brero rested loosely 
upon Judson’s ears and 
the ludicrousness of the 
effect almost proved 
fatal to the boy. But 
he managed to hold on 
and the next minute 
made a successful glis- 
sando to the ground. 
After bestowing mock 
tokens of congratula- 
tions upon G-T, Jud- 
son returned to his 
mill-room, leaving the 
pair to work out what 
he called their “further 
machinations” alone. 

“There are nothing 
for it but to fell the 
tree,” Asberry declared. 

So man and boy, 
each armed with an ax, 
took up positions fac- 
ing one another on op- 
posite sides of the tree. 
G-T took great pride 
in his “axmanship”, and 
he alternated strokes of 
unerring aim with As- 
berry Moore. The ringing sound of the falling blades 
echoed through the woods and slowly a great white gap ate 
its way into the stalwart trunk. When the wedge-shaped 
gap had reached the center of the tree a similar gash was 
cut on the opposite side, G-T manfully keeping pace with 
the older axman to the end. At last the towering giant 
swayed drunkenly to and fro, slowly tilted far over, and 
then fell to the hillside with a resounding detonation. But 
by this time the choppers had scampered well beyond the 
range of tree or bee. 

In a very few minutes the swarm, which had not been 
caught under the falling trunk, was as compact as ever. 
When they had thus settled, Asberry Moore seized the 
wooden hive and nonchalantly approached the swarm. On 
reaching it he quietly placed the hive on the log so that the 
open end of the hive was within a few inches of the crawling 
mass of black bees. To G-T the audacity of this conduct 
was appalling. He stood well in the background ready to 
take flight at a moment’s notice. 

But the lank apiarian quietly picked up a large piece of 
dry bark and looked over his shoulder at the boy. 

“Approach right on up more closter, George Thomas, 
and let me learn you something!” he said. 

In a circuitous and cautious manner, G-T drew some- 
what nearer and took up a position where he commanded 
a full view of the field of operations. 

“Now,” said Asberry in didactic tone, “it’s more sim- 
pler than falling off a log. You jest natu’ally rake ’em right 
into the hive with a piece of bark. If you get the queen-bee 
in, the rest are sure to follow.” 

And, marvelous to behold, he illustrated his remarks by 
quietly, though firmly, raking handful after handful of 
irascible black bees into the open hive. G-T was transfixed 
with astonishment and admiration. It seemed the simplest 
thing in the world. Obedient to Asberry’s bold strokes, 
many of the bees were crawling dutifully into the box. But 
just as G-T was about to approach much nearer to demon- 
strate his own courage, he saw Asberry pick a bee from the 
back of his left hand. 

“Should one happen to get on your skin,” said Asberry, 
seizing the circumstance and the bee, to illustrate a point, 
“should one happen to get on your skin, jest natwally pick 
him off. Don’t never hit at a bee, no matter what circum- 
stances are a-surrounding of the con—” 

Asberry left off to remove another bee from the back 
of his right hand. G-T observed that this was done con- 
siderably quicker than before, but scarcely had he made 
this observation when he was surprised to see Asberry’s 
right hand dart to the back of his neck and sling something 
violently therefrom. The swarm resented this and forth- 
with three or four of them popped Asberry on the side of 
the jaw. Throwing principle to the winds, Asberry struck 
viciously at them, and the next moment was enveloped in 
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a cloud of the vicious, virulent insects. So rapidly did he’ 


fight them now that he seemed to have a hundred hands 
and arms! His decent Stetson was hurled to the ground, 
and, with a savage howl, he tore off through the woods 
straight for the river. 

G-T had taken in these latter details during a rapid 
retreat of his own, and he reached the crest of the hill just 
in time to hear the mighty splash which accompanied As- 
berry’s dive into the water. G-T was filled with a mixture 
of mirth and fear. 

Making a wide safe detour, he reached the mill just in 


(Concluded on Page 37) 


USE GRANDMA FOR THE 
THINGS YOU WASH OFTEN 


1 When 
Grandma 
| comes, the 
dirt must 
fly. 


Use Grandma for the things you 
wash often. 

Table Linen. Sheets. 

Towels. 

The borax loosens dirt but doesn’t 
rot your linens. You can see Grand- 
ma doesn’t hurt your hands —use it 
for your daintiest fabrics. 


Important 


To save you costly experiments in trying to wash 
the new materials successfully, we bought Himalaya 
Cloth, Durbar and Serpentine Crepe in colors: also 
Flaxon, Linweave, Linaire and Sherrette in white 
and washed them repeatedly with Grandma. Very 
few people could tell them from new, unwashed 
pieces. 

Geta package at your grocer’s today. Look for 
our message to you on the back. Write today for 
booklet on Grandma. 


|| The Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, 0. 


Makers of Export Borax Soap the Borax Bar Soap 
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A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine Not Needed in This Case. 


IER PINKNESS” AND 
THERESA BY BRASWELL STONE 


It is hard to convince some people that 
coffee does them an injury! They lay their 
bad feelings to almost every cause but the 
true and unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide experi- 
ence has proven to him that, to some systems, 
coffee is an insidious poison that undermines 


ILLUSTRATION BY C. N. LANDON 


Burke. He was looking out to sea as he spoke, 

but Miss Vardon opened her eyes quickly and ex- 

claimed; “I wasn’t, either. I was merely intro- 
specting—and I can do it better with my eyes shut. And 
anyway, I shall go to sleep if I want to.” So saying, she 
tilted her adorable chin a trifle and leaned back luxuriously 
among the cushions. The ham- 
mock in which she reclined was 
swung at one end of the shady 
veranda of the Yacht Club, and 
Jimmy was sitting near enough 
to reach forward a lean brown 
hand and give it a gentle swing. 

“An amusing royal preroga- aN 
tive, your Pinkness,” he said, MENS NN 
quizzically regarding her, “but \ WW 
my remark was not personal. RN 
I was merely thinking of some 
dreamers of dreams—victims of 
midsummer madness and your 
bow and spear.” 

“Now, don’t be horrid and 
Bernard-Shawish. It isn’t my 
fault if they are silly and make 
love to me—for I am nice, 
sometimes, am I not?” Here 
she dimpled deliciously, and 


T SLEEP, perchance to dream,” murmured Jimmy 
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“Her Pinkness” 


gave him a brief upward glance from beneath her long 
lashes. 

“Bravo!” he said, “very effective, that artistic little 
flutter of the lashes. What a pity to waste it on me. Now, 
when you were dancing with young Beale last night, and 
fluttered at him, he almost lost his head.” 

“Pooh! he hasn’t any to lose. He is always talking 
about his family history, and I don’t care for genealogy. I 
believe he makes love, in his ponderous way, to every girl 
he meets, too.” 

“There’s Delavan,” Jimmy continued, “clever, distin- 
guished, and frightfully rich.” 

“Yes, and so conceited,” pouted Miss Vardon. “He does 
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enjoy posing as King Cophetua—and I just wont be his 
beggar maiden—so there!” 


“And when she wont she wont, 
And there’s an end owt? 


Let me see—there are such 
troops of adorers. I rath- 
er approve of Williams, 
winsome Williams with his 
winning ways.” 


“So much for Delavan. 


“Oh, I like Mr. Wil- 
liams.” 
“Yes, I’ve heard you 


say that before. It is a sort 
of refrain, isn’t it, like a 
topical song?” 

“Now, I wont have you 
make fun of him. I do 
think he is dear. He says 
the nicest things, and his 
manner is just perfect—so 
poetic and intense—and— 
you know. No, you don’t 
either, for you never say 
nice things.” 

“No, I can’t compete 
with Williams. But don’t 
you ever tire of sentimen- 
talism? <A diet of sweets, 
you know, is cloying. I 
have studied this subject 
of love-making a little, however. A friend 
of mine has a theory that love is eighty 
per cent alcohol. That may be because 
three cocktails always make him try to 
propose. However, it is a fact that moon- 
shine and music sometimes have the same 
effect. Now I contend... ” 

But here he stopped his dissertation, as 
a dainty young girl came up hesitatingly 
and offered Miss Vardon a glass of water, 
saying, all in one breath: “Wont you have 
a drink? My name is Theresa, and the 
girls in there dared me to speak to you 
and tell you you are beautiful—and I 
don’t mind, for I do think so truly—we 
all do—and wont you forgive me?” 

She was small, and had the biggest blue 
eyes and the dearest little freckled nose, 
and when Miss Vardon saw her embar- 
rassed but friendly smile, she stretched out 
her hands and cried, “Yes, indeed, and I’m 
going to kiss, Theresa.” 

“I see this is love at first sight,” said 
Jimmy, rising. “Permit me to present 
you, Miss Theresa, to Miss Vardon, of 
America and Europe. She is beloved by all, 
though she has a mean disposition and delights in slaughter.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Theresa, loyally, “anyway, you 
must like it, for you’ve been sitting here for hours.” 

“I, my dear lady, am an inordinately lazy man, and be- 
sides, my sunny temper is proof against her.” 

“He is fond of talking nonsense. 
Theresa,” said Miss Vardon, making room in her hammock, 
“and to punish him we shall command him to tell us a 
story. Don’t you love stories?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Theresa, nestling against her shoulder 
and looking up with shining eyes, “if they are nice ones. 
Let it be about you, please.” 

“The kingdom of Alluria,” began Jimmy, as with the 
permission of Miss Vardon he lighted a disreputable briar 
pipe, and gazed meditatively at the curling wreaths of 
smoke, “was a delightful little principality, situated in 
the Land of Fancy, through which ran the River of Idle- 
ness. Just over the border was No-Man’s-Land, the boun- 
dary being marked by the majestic range of the Delectable 
Mountains. Its capital city was Delicia, and it was here, 
in Castle Nowhere, that the Princess dwelt. Her name 
was Dulcie.” 

“Oh, what a sweet name!” cried Theresa of the shining 
eyes. 

“Precisely so,” agreed Jimmy. “Her early years,” he 
continued, “were uneventful. From her babyhood, however, 
she had all the male population of Delicia at her feet. As 
she grew older, her beauty and charms increased, and she 
became very accomplished in many ways. One of her in- 
structors was a certain old professor, Herr Teufelsdorf, 
who was considered a great authority on dress, and his 
knowledge, aided by her taste, resulted in most artistic and 
ravishing attire. Her favorite color, from the time when 
she was a tiny little tot, was rose pink; and so becoming 


, was it, that a certain Jester, on seeing her in a ball gown 


of that color, refused to address her as ‘Your Highness’, and 
substituted ‘Your Pinkness’ as much more suitable—and, 
since Jesters are accorded many liberties of speech, this 


Come and sit by me, : 


the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of 
constipation, stomach and nervous troubles. 

“I have been a coffee drinker all my life. 
I am now 42 years old, and when taken sick 
two years ago with nervous prostration, the 
doctor said that my nervous system was 
broken down and that I would have to give 
up coffee. 

“I got so weak and shaky I could not 
work, and reading your advertisement of 
Postum, I asked my grocer if he had any of 
it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and that he used it in 
his family and it was all it claimed to be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to use 
Postum steadily and found in about two 
weeks’ time I could sleep soundly at night 
and get up in the morning feeling fresh. In 
about two months I began to gain flesh. I 
weighed only 146 pounds when I commenced 
on Postum, and now I weigh 167 and feel 
better than I did at 20 years of age. 

“I am working every day and sleep well 
at night. My two children were great coffee 
drinkers, but they have not drank any since 
Postum came into the house, and are far 
more healthy than they were before.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,’ found in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


They work like Kodaks. 


The Book of the 


BROWNIES 


At your dealer’s or free from us 
by mail, explains in detail all about 
these little cameras and how they 
have made picture taking simple 
and inexpensive. 


Brownie Cameras use the daylight 
loading film cartridges—just like a 
Kodak — are efficient, durable and 
pomes little instruments. Any- 

dy can make good pictures with 
a Brownie without previous experi- 
ence, 

The illustration shows the new No. 2A 
Folding Pocket Brownie, for 2% by 4% pic 
tures, price $7.00. A box-form Brownie for 

ictures of the same size costs only $3.00. 

ut first get the book or ask the dealer to 
show you the line of Brownie Cameras from 
$1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


371 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR BIC KODAK 


and amateur supply catalogue is yours for the 

asking. © Do DEVELOPING AND PRINTING. 

SWEET, WALLACH & CO.,74 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
The large Retailers of Photographic 


oods in the World. 
Settle 


the Dust Problem 


i forever and save 3% sweeping costs by 
writing today for the only practical 


Sanitary Dustless Broom 
Oil poured through the hollow handle into 
a reservoir in broom-head, flows o' c on the 
fibres of the broom, keeping the dust moist 
so it can’t float. Does away with dirty saw- 
dust, expensive compounds, sprinkling 


K 

p 

i cans, etc., and gets better results. It costs 
ii little more than ordinary brooms. 
l On first orders, will send one detachable 
H handle and a half dozen broom heads, 
enough to last a year, for $4.90, freight pre- 
paid. If you do not find it the cleanest and 
most sensible broom you ever saw, return 
the handle and unused broom heads and we 
will promptly refund the price of same. 
Order today. 

Single dustless brooms $2 each, express 

prepaid. Extra broom heads $8.40 per doz. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S 


impertinence. amused the Princess instead of offending her. This Jester, 
who has presumed to push himself into the story, was a middle-aged young 
man who had come to Alluria from out beyond. His face was a grave one 
for a wearer of the motley. Sometimes, when he was quite alone, his eyes 
were sad. At such times he had the faraway gaze of a dreamer. But usually 
his eyes were laughing, or at least twinkling—and his lips wore a crooked 
smile. You see the fairies at his birth had cursed him with imagination and 
sentiment—and then, relenting, had given him humor to shield him from 
ridicule. He was always making verses for himself, this sentimental Jester, 
and thinking beautiful thoughts that he laid away in cotton batting in his heart 
—precious thoughts that folks would laugh at—so the face he turned to the 
world was a cynical, merry one, and his jests were accented by his crooked 
smile.” 

“Oh!” said Theresa, then regarded him shyly and curiously. 

“He was poor, of course, and as he was not very good at riding in jousts 
or hunting dragons—and, it seemed, not very good at anything—he had become 
a Jester, and lived on the Patronage of old King Coal, the father of the 
Princess, who was a mining king and had many slaves digging his wealth out 
of the Delectable Mountains.” 

“Tell us some more about the Princess,” demanded Theresa. 
he love her, too?” 

He puffed a moment in silence, then continued calmly: “The Princess 
was kind to the poor Jester, much kinder than to most of the young Princes 
who came seeking her hand, for he was so safe—so sure not to presume. You 
see for the Jester to love the Princess would be an absurdity, and no one 
knew it better than he. It must be confessed that the Princess was so accus- 
tomed to homage that she would take some pains to captivate any who seemed 
indifferent. So when old King Coal and his court went into foreign countries, 
the Princess expected all the young nobles to show a proper appreciation of 
her charms. She was a little cruel about it, perhaps, for she felt no answering 
emotion herself—it was only the pleasure of conquering.” 

Miss Vardon stirred uneasily. “What a selfish creature you are making 
her out!” she said, as she stroked Theresa’s hair and suddenly leaned over 
and kissed her again. 

“Not wilfully so,” he replied. 
really didn’t know what it was to feel deeply. She would even at times dis- 
cuss her various affairs with the Jester and pretend to ask his advice, and 
try some of her innocent coquetries on him, just as an experiment in man- 
taming. That was all it was, for the Jester was not only poor and of no 
consequence in the world whatever, but he was not even good looking, and 
had no great skill of speech with which to plead, had he been so presumptuous 
as to think of loving her.” 

A long silence followed. Jimmy’s pipe had gone out, but he held it still 
clinched between his teeth, looking out moodily at the ocean. 

“What became of her then?” Theresa asked. 

He roused himself, laughed absentmindedly, and finished, as he rose from 
his chair. “Oh, she married a fat and respectable German baron, who had 
four automobiles and a steam yacht, and lived happily ever after, as they 
always do in stories.” 

“Pm afraid I don’t like your story,” said the small person decidedly, 
“and I don’t think he was much of a man, do you? (This to Miss Vardon.) 
Oh, must you go? I’m so sorry. Pll come over to the hotel to see you, if I 
may—and wait, I want to whisper something to you.” i 

When they had said good-by, and were walking away down the beach 
toward the hotel, Miss Vardon laughed softly to herself. “Do you know 
what that delightful child whispered to me?—that I mustn’t like you too 
much, as she didn’t want me to love anybody but her.” 

Though she spoke easily and lightly enough, the look she turned on him 
held in it a hint of wistfulness; but he was looking straight ahead, smiling 
his crooked smile. “What an absurdly needless caution!” was his only comment. 


“Pidn’t 


Theodore Roosevelt as a Maker of History 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


had known him. As he saw him in the door he beckoned to him, and called out: 

“Hello, Bill! Come over here!” 

The crowd made way, and the clerk and the President indulged in a little 
reminiscent chat while the blockade lasted. 

While he was President, Mr. Roosevelt was once driving past a farm, and 
seeing the frantic efforts of the farmer to round up a bunch of cows, he stop- 
ped his carriage, took off his coat, hand-vaulted over the fence, and, saying 
to the farmer, “Let me help you a little,” rounded up the cows in sheer cow- 
boy style. 

To callers at the White House who would ask President Roosevelt how 
he felt, he would reply, 

“Bully.” 

—Are these characteristics of a demagogue? 

I do not believe they are. They may be; and so also may be his settlement 
of the coal strike, and his subsequent policies. But if these things are the 
efforts of a demagogue to make himself popular, it would be a splendid thing 
for the country if every individual citizen would go and do likewise. For the 
piain truth is that if everybody would act like this kind of a demagogue there 
would be no Criminal Rich to trouble us. 

Theodore Roosevelt may never again be President; and some of his suc- 
cessors may be more vigorous than was he in the carrying out of what, with 
pardonable egotism, he was pleased to call his policies. But his successors, 


whether they come from the North or the South, whether they call themselves | 


Republicans or Democrats, must go on with those self-same policies or be 
thrown from their seats by the people. 

The “policies of Theodore Roosevelt” are nailed to the masthead of the 
Nation. 


The Japanese Prince Was Impressed 


The Japanese prince had been on the staff of the great Oyama and wit- 
nessed the desperate charges at Hiploo and Osayapi. 
. In New York they took him to see a bargain counter sale rush. 
He came away white and trembling. ; 
“No time have I seen such fierce desperation,” he said. Then he added, in a 
tragic whisper: “Surely, never will there be war between Japan and America.” 
It was a great object lesson.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HOME MAGAZINE 


“She was young and thoughtless, and. 


FOR JULY 


“TARLTON took his big double-barrel and advised me 

to take mine, as the sun had just set and it was 
likely to be close work; but I shook my head, for 
the Winchester .405 is, at least for me personally, 


THE ‘MEDICINE GUN’ FOR LIONS” 


EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


INCHESTER 
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| GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
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Winchester Guns and Ammunition 
are not only the “medicine” for lions, 
but for everything that is hunted. } 
They are made in all calibers from .22 

to .50, suiting every purpose, every j 
pocket-book and every taste. Win- ( 
chester Guns and Ammunition are 
made in the same plant for each 
other and sold everywhere. For 
over forty years they have been 


THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL HUNTERS 
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T honest person. 
No matter how far away 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


Dept.G800, 92 to 98 STATE ST.,CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Louis,Mo. 
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Altitude 1,000 feet above sea level. An Island of 2,500 acres. NO HAY FEVER. Hunting, Fish- 


ing, Bathing and Boating. 


I will build cottages along the shore of Deer Island for parties desiring to lease them for five 


seasons or more, Select your own site. 
Hotel, Camps and Cottages open May 15th to December ist. 


H. E. CAPEN, Proprietor, Capens, Maine. 


RANGER” BICYCLE 


66 

Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
<n Hubs; Puncture ProofTires; highest grade 


equipmentand many advanced features pos- 


are less than 
(Mm others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
KAA models from $r2up. A few good second- 
a Rand machines Fi to $8. 
5 We shi 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL e*t 
Proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
P without acentin advance. DONOTBUY 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 
offer. A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries half usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today 
EAD C 


YCLE CO., Dept. n-104, CHICAGO 


your electrotypes. 


types also made. 


Are You Within 400 Miles 


of Our Electrotyping Plant? 
i you F YOU ARE, there are at least a 


dozen reasons why we should make 
There are three of 
these reasons that ought to bring an 
inquiry from you: First, we do the best 
work in the South; second, the quickest; 
third, the cheapest for quality. Nickle- 


Write for folders giving full detail. 


Sunny South Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Your Grocer 
will Supply You 
with 


Fresh Codfish 


HY be satisfied with old fashioned, 

dried, over-salted, tasteless Codfish? 
Such fish must be soaked thoroughly be- 
fore it is fit to eat. The package, too, is nei- 
ther sanitary nor air tight. Look into your 
box of prepared Codfish—more than like- 
ly it is mildewed and far from wholesome. 


BURNHAM 


& MORRILL 
FISH 
FLAKES 


is entirely different — different package — dif- 


ferent fish. You'll be surprised to find what a 
difference it makes in 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, 
Fish Hash, ete. 


How much more tasty and delicious they are— 
how much easier and quicker to prepare for 
the table. 


Burnham & Morrill In the first place, Burnham & 


Morrill Fish Flakes is really 
Fish Flakes fresh fish—flavored with salt— 
Really Fresh Fish fresh and delicious when 


served in your home as the 
day the fish were caught—not dried and with abso- 
lutely no preservative of any sort. Just delicious 
fresh fish, flavored with salt exactly to suit the 
taste— cooked the same day taken from the ocean— 
immediately packed in parchment and hermetically 
sealed for your table. 


Burnham & Morrill The very extreme of care is 


used to make this package ab- 
Fish Flakes solutely sanitary. The fish it- 
The Package Is self is packed in pure parch- 


Different ment and the container is 

made of extra coated tin, 50% 
more than the ordinary can. No solder or acid is 
used and no metal can come in contact with the fish. 
This perfect package positively indicates the high 
quality of the product. 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes are economical, too—10c 
and 15c sizes —ready for the table in two min- 
utes — without soaking or boiling 


selling groceries will be 
Every Earnest Merchant 5a oes hin k 
Morrill Fish Flakes, because it is absolutely the finest fish food prod- 
uct ever put on the market. When he finds that his best trade are ask- 
ing lor it he will put in a stock at once. Ask your dealer to get Burn- 


ham & Morrill Fish Flakes for you—he will be glad to do so. 


“Good Eating 99 is the title of a book that is of interest to 


every housewile. It contains many helpful 
table hints with suggested menus and twenty new end original recipes 
on various rs. Janet McKenzie Hill, the famous domestic 
scientist and editor of the “ Boston Cooking School Magazine.” The 
book tells also about others of our good things for the table. We send 
it free on request. 
We want you to try this dainty, delicate fish 
Special Offer pasion Ii you dealer hee not Burahem 
& Morrill Fish Flakes in stock, send us 10c and we will send the reg- 
ular 10c size for you to try. It costs us 18c—postage alone being 
1lc—but we are glad to do this because we know that you will be 
delighted with Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes and will never be sat- 
istied with any other codlish. 
Please write today — get acquainted with this choice New England 


icacy. Book of recipes Eating’’ free or send 10c for Burn- 
ham & Morrill Fish Flakes and book of recipes both. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 


Portiand, Maine 
Packers of the Justly Celebrated Paris Sugar Corn 


Sunbeams From the South 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


When They “Resigned” the Old Man 


HE ol man had been postmaster fer nigh on to six 
year,” said the old lady, “when, all unbeknown to 
anybody, Mister Taft took a notion to resign him 

—in the belief, I reckon, that he’d never resign of his 
own free will an’ consent. It wuz like a thunder clap 
to the ol’ man, an’ he went on to Washington, thinkin’ 
that Mr. Taft would in- 
vite him to take dinner 
with him an’ tell him 
how come an’ why; but 
when he told the door- 
keeper at the White 
House who he wuz, an’ 
what wuz his business, 
the man told him that 
the President wuz off 
some’rs playin’ golf, an’ 
superintendin’ the white- 
washin’ of somebody 
that needed it, an’ he 
couldn’t have no talk 
with him that day, an’ 
to come back in about 
six months, when the 
President would have a 
day off. Now, that made 
the ol’ man mad, an’ he 
give the doorkeeper a 
piece of his mind, an’ 
the doorkeeper, not 
bein’ used to his ways, 
turned him over to a 
blue policeman who 
locked him up till mornin’, an’ then put him on the train 
fer home, telling the conductor to not let him off till 
he got thar. But he jumped that train at the fust sta- 
tion, an’ walked back to Washington, an’ j’ined the 
crowd that wuz headed fer Europe to tell their troubles 
to Mister Roosevelt. He got as fer on the way as New 
York, where, not knowin’ the place as well as the town 
he wuz raised an’ born in, he put up at a big hotel, an’ 
a waiter charged him $2.00 to fetch his breakfast, an’ the 
lan’lord wanted his last year’s sal’ry as postmaster to 
keep him one week, till the ship sailed fer Mister Roose- 
velt. That decided him that it wuz better to buy a pos- 
tage stamp an’ write his troubles, an’ come on home 
an’ wait fer a answer, which he done; but if Mister 
Roosevelt ever got his letter he haint writ nary answer 
to it—not yit; but I reckon he will sen’ some word to 
the ol’ man, who liked him so well that he voted fer 
him six times in one day—‘from poll to poll, as the 
hymn says. As things air now, the ol’ man gits so black 
in the face from blessin’ out the gover’mint, it’s my 
opinion that he’ll soon need a good whitewashin’ hisself !” 
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Roses For Lucinda 


The roses for Lucinda 
I gathered them along 
When all the world was Maytime— 
The South wind’s breath a song. 
Reap roses for Lucinda? 
No garden deemed it wrong! 


An Lightnin’ writin’ 
“Mister Rosefelt come!” 


The roses for Lucinda— 
Love’s dewy dawn is o'er, 

I seek the crimson garden 
To gather them—no more! 

“How much?” .... I fear to ask them 
At the millinery store! 
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Bre’r Dickey’s Philosophy 


De gold at de end er de rainbow is got de fools 
runnin’ wild ’twel dis day. 

De problem er de sun gwine out don’t bother me at 
all. How ter support de son-in-law is what gits me. 

Dis is a great country fer folks ter rise in; but it 
would take a ton er dynamite ter sen’ some er dem higher. 

Some folks spen’s half dey life huntin’ fer trouble, 
en de yuther half is cussin’ out de worl’ kaze dey found it. 

I hez seen many a man what spent half his life runnin’ 
fer office, who wuz always too tired ter walk ter church. 

Dey’s several reasons why wisdom don’t cry out in 
de big road; en de principal one is dat de fools save 
her de trouble by doin’ all the hollerin’. 


Mister Rosefelt 


Mister Rosefelt now gwine ter make things hum; 
De Comet gone, an’ de Comet come! 


De spokes is de big sticks, 
An’ he is de hub, 

Aw ol Ananias 

Done lef’ his club! 


Thunder growlin’ ez he beat his drum, 


Oh, de wheel is turnin’ 
Aw de avle rub, 

De spokes is de big sticks 
Aw he is de hub, 

Aw ol’ Ananias 

Done crouch in his club! 


De fattes’ possum is always on de highes’ tree, en 
it’s mighty seldom de harricane comes ter blow him 
down ter us. 

De small man in de big place is lak a lizard in de 
sunshine, wavin’ his blanket en tellin’ creation dat he’s 
a alligator. 

De sensible man don’t set down en grieve w’en de cow 
kicks de milk over. He des sez ter hisse’f dat it would 
er been half water anyhow, en turns de cow out ter graze. 

Dis thing dey calls 
civilization is well 
enough ,in its way, but 
what we needin’ in dis 
country is mo’ picnics 
in de woods. 

I don’t trouble my- 
se’f *bout how long de 
worl’ wuz in de makin’; 
de leadin’ question is— 
how ter do de worl 
befo’ de worl’ do me. 

De way er de trans- 
gressor is hard, onless 
he tuck enough money 
wid him wen he lef’ de ` 
bank ter lay in a supply 
er feather-beds. 

De ears er a jackass 
is long enough ter hear 
evrything dat gwine on, 
but de po’ creetur’ aint 
hardly got enough 
brains ter flop’ em. 

Dey tells me dat 
poverty makes strange 
bed-fellows; but wen 
you comes ter think on it, dey’s too much sleepin’ in dis 
worl’ anyhow. 

De wise men er dis worl’ aint de ones what sets up 
en looks wise, but de fellers dats got sense enough ter 
keep out de way er de fools. 

I don’t want no high place in heaven. I hez filled 
sich a humble station on dis airth, dat de back seats 
up dar will be comfortable ’nough for me 


ee 
| The Life Serene | 


He shook not the world like an earthquake— 
The strong and the mighty of Soul; 

He didn’t fly up to the sky-place, 
And he didn’t discover the Pole. 


But, far from the strife, 
Much in love with his wife, 
He weeded the thorns from the roses of life. 


He built not a mansion that towered 
To heights lowly cabins above; 

But he heard the world sing like the voice o’ the Spring 
Where he dwelt—in the lilies of Love. 


So far from tke strife, 
Much in love with his wife, 
He gained what he gave—the sweet roses of life! 
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The Meaning of the Mint. 


W’en Adam had de gyarden 

An’ de mint come, fresh an’ green, 
He study an’ he study, 

But he dunno what it mean! 


De Kunnel wuzn’t dar den, 
Fer hed tol’ ’im—sho’s you bo’n: 
“Raise de cane an’ make de sugar— 
Plant a fiel’ or two in co’n!” 


An’ de Kunnel—he'd ’@’ showed ’im 
How ter take his dram an’ ease: 

“Don’t put in too much water: 
Two lumps o’ sugar, please!” 


ee 
Log Cabin Sayings 


De devil aint half ez black ez what he is painted, but 
he black enough ter make some er dese whitewashed saints 
take ter de big woods. 

De sayin’ is, you mus’ fight de devil wid fire; but dat 
wont do—kaze he’s use ter it. En ef you th’ow water on 
him you only raise mo’ steam! 
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An 
Uncle Remus 
Letter 


Joel Chandler Harris wrote this letter to his eldest 
daughter, while she was visiting a friend ine Canton, O. 


July the 3 eye, 1899. 
Da BILLY: Your kind and courteous letter received, 


and I hasten to reply. In the first place, you sent no 
address, and I shall put on the envelope the first num- 


ber and the first name of a street that pops in my head. 


To-morrow is the Glorious Fourth, and by way of preparation 
for its celebration, Stewart and Chandler ate a cucumber apiece 
to-day. We shall await the explosions with some interest. The 
doctors of the neighborhood have been notified and no doubt 
the hospital ambulance will wait round the corner. As for our- 


selves, we are not having any quiet time at all. 
g A 


To-night, Mildred tried to kick my hat off while I was stand- 
ing in the hall reading the paper. Then she pretended to discover 
a bug on the floor. With a shriek she jumped on the sofa, and 
walked all over Essie who was fixing some of her lace “fixin’s”. I 


laughed until I had to hold my sides. 


Just before that, Shadrach had come for some buttermilk. 
When Mildred saw -him coming up the walk, she began to call 
Charlie Goodman, who was not here. This startled the dogs, and 
they made a break for Shadrach. Naturally, this worried Mama, 
who saw in the attack on Shadrach an attack on Mrs. Kelly. She 
rebuked Mildred, and wounded the child’s feelings so that she 
wouldn’t eat any meat for supper. In fact, Mildred was so sen- 
sitive that she ate only five biscuits and a half a pound of 


butter. 


Everything here is pretty much as you left it except the 
terrapins. One of these has laid an egg. J. C. claims it for his 
terrapin, but Mildred is so sure her terrapin laid it that she 
says she can prove it. I have only one remedy left, and that 


is to call in the police. 


How is my dear Burdeene? She should be happy now. She 
forgot to leave her diary for me to read, but Mildred quotes one 
sentence from it thus: “It is just horrid to pretend you are 
satisfied when you, are not. Heigho! Here I am at the Harrises 
again. As we understand each other, dear Diary, I'll say no 
more.” And how is that charming child, Gretchen? I hope that 
both are well and happy. 

Mama is fairly well, though not so vigorous as she’d like 
to be. Essie has been enjoying herself for the past few days. 
Charles is taking his vacation, and comes over every evening. 
Essie took supper with Mom and Pop Kelly yesterday. 

I hope you are enjoying yourself. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t. It’s impossible to know Burdeene without knowing 
that her mother and father are lovely people. I judge from a 
photograph Burdeene showed me of her mother that Mrs. B. 
is full of fun. You must take care to give her and Mr. B. 
as little trouble as possible. If you'll conduct yourself there as 
Burdeene does here I'll be satisfied. She not only gives us no 
trouble, but adds to our enjoyment all the time she stays. 

Well, there’s nothing to write about. News doesn’t develop 
here very rapidly. Give my love to Burdeene and Gretchen, and 
my kindest regards to Mr, and Mrs. Biechele. 

Your loving 


DADDY. 


Best for You and 
Your Children 


Best in antiseptic value, because it excels not only in 
Boric Acid, but also in the exclusive use of two other 
soothing and healing ingredients. š 

The report below (from an expert of high standing) 
proves conclusively that one talcum is not as good as an- 
other, and that Colgate’s is safest and most efficient for 
young and old. 


Messrs. Colgate and Co.: R 
In comparison with several other widely advertised talcums, I find 
that Colgate’s talc contains more than eight times as much Boric Acid. 
It also contains two other ingredients described in the U. S. Dis- 
pensaiory as being antiseptic, soothing and healing in their nature. 
These were not found in the other talcums examined. 
(Signed) A. A. BRENEMAN, M.D. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


* New York, Feb. 5. '10. 


Choice of three Perfumes, Violet, Cashmere Bouquet or 
Dactylis, or Unscented. 


Trial box sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 26, 55 John St., New York 
Canadian Dept., Coristine Blàg., Montreal . 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


* Detailed report sent on request. 
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TO SHOOT 


P: bd 

_—~ LEARN 

4Target practice with a fine revolver is a fascinating sport — knowing 
| how to shool gives confidence in an emergency and prevents accidents through 
| careless handling of fire arms. 
There is no better place to learn and enjoy this pastime than in camp or on 

outing trips. 
| There is now an ideal arm for this purpose — 
The new .22 calibre. 


|COLT Peas, TARGET REVOLVER 


A high-grade, reliable and accurate revolver of medium weight (22 ounces), 
with the perfect COLT grip, and smooth, easy trigger pull. Adapted for in. 
expensive .22 calibre cartridges which have but slight recoil, and may be 

| readily obtained at any gun store. 

Equipped with target sights, and the COLT POSITIVE LOCK that pre- 
vents accidental discharge. 

New Catalog ands l folder No, 32 give full details; mailed free on request. 

SEE ONE OF THESE NEW COLTS AT YOUR DEALER'S; take one on your 
onting. 


| COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Ze PRESIDENT cuarantéey 
WORK SHIRTS 


jj ‘Have satisfied nearly one million wearers of thelr unmistakable worth. The fifty cent grade is 
j/ a Well made rip-proof roomy shirt, made in a choice selection of patterns in drills, chambrays, 
/ khaki and satine. The One Dollar grades are made for the particular man, and have a well 
dressed look for all occasions, beside being adapted for hard wear. Both grades carry our 
[am area nper Ask your or send stamp for folder, showing styles of grade you åre, 


12 WYOMING ST. PRESIDENT SHIRT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MD 


D i X f E | want you to have one of these fine Dixie Porch Swings. Mission 
style, weathered oak finish, 44 inches long, built for two grown people 
Complete with strong galvanized iron chains ready to hang on your 
porch. They are sold everywhere for $5.00. Send me only $2.89 Ex- 
press or P.Q. Money Order and I will ship you one carefully packed. 
PORCH SWING aiesmoi R.A. KING, Jacksonville, Florida 


RENEWAL PRIVILEGES 


_ Do not neglect your right to renew your subscription to 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. The Red Blank is a warn- 
ing. Big features are ready for early publication. ` 


Does This Tint Suit? 


q A tint considered separately has a 
certain definite beauty. But place 
together several tints which do not 
harmonize and the individual beauty 
of each is lost. 
@ On exactly the same principle, tints 
which do harmonize enhance the 
beauty of one another and of the 
Bro. Only by securing each tint in 
ts precise harmonious relationship to 
the whole can the most pleasing artistic 
effect be obtained—and only by mixing 
paint to order can exact tints be made, 


q For all painting, exterior or interior, 
ried pure white lead (“Dutch Boy 
ainter” trade mark). Have it mixed 
fresh with pure linseed oil, Then your 
ter can get harmonious tints—and 


Gone tints will be durable. 


Send for our ** Dutch Boy Paint 
Adviser No. 92." Contains il- 
lustrated suggestions on tints, 
color values, landscape garden- 
ing and many other valuable 
features. Free on request, 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


Your Vacation 


outfit should include a supply of all the kinds 
you may need of 


|petemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest in Quality. 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


THEY PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 


Largest in Variety. 
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WHITTEMORE BROS ac 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of 
russet or tan shoes, 25c. “‘Star’’ size, 10c. 

Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same sizes and prices. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in hav- 
ing their shoes look A 1. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. ‘“*Baby 
Elite’’ size, 10c. 

“GILT EDGE” contains oil for blacking and polishing ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. **French Gloss,” 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
dress and the price in stamps for a fullsize package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


ATENTS Fortunes 


secured 
through us, advertised without erg 


t “Why some 
inventors fail.” Book on patents. Send us 
rough sketch or model for search of Patent 

records and report on patentability. Special 
agents in 500 cities and . Greeley while 
Commissioner of Patents had full ch of 

. S. Patent,Office. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 


Little Essays From Life 


sician whose previous 

incomprehensible 

achievements have 
been, at last, explained. He keeps a “time book” in which 
he charges himself with the obligation to do two hours of 
patient, plodding, diligent study (not reading: but study) 
every day. If he misses a quarter of an hour to-day it is 
charged against to-morrow and worked off as faithfully 
as if he were paying interest on a mortgage. 

What do you think of the scheme? I dare affirm that 
nothing could successfully oppose the progress and the 
success of 2 man with that sort of determination, self-con- 
trol and system. The fact of the matter is, that not one 
person out of ten thousand deals with his own self so vig- 
orously. It is quite easy to keep tab on one’s employes 
and dock them for being late a few minutes. But this 
charging up a lost quarter of an hour against our own 
selves and compelling them to work off the debt the 
day following—why, that is a sort of tyranny which would 
start a civil war in most of our souls! It makes our backs 
ache to think of it. And yet, it is the price of all great 
achievements. There is absolutely no other way but to make 
slaves of one’s own hands and feet; one’s brain and will. 
They must be whipped to their task. 

Since hearing this story I have been conscience-stricken 
myself and tell it to make others uneasy. If you do not 
care whether you succeed or fail: if it is a matter of in- 
difference whether you do anything worth while and whether 
you attain self-development or not—pass on! But, if your 
soul is burning with a desire to bring all your inherent 
capacities up to their full fruition: to add something to 
the richness of life: to make the world a better place to 
live in—then, I say, you must, in some way or other, do 
what this great physician did. 

Did you ever stand by one of those “time recording” 
machines in a factory and watch the workmen register the 
minutes of their arrivals and departures? I find it a pain- 
ful thing to do. No where else can one attain so vivid 
a realization of the almost frightful value of TIME. It 
makes seconds look like grains of golden sand, and minutes 
like diamonds. A thousand men five minutes late in a day 
involves the loss of ten working days! No wonder that 
the mill owner “puts the screws” on them! It seems terrible 
to make such exactions of individuals: but where masses are 
being dealt with the multiplication table is a formidable 
weapon. 

One thing is sure. If the employer does not keep tab on 
his own time as well as that of his employes, if he does not 
dock himself for all waste, if he does not charge up the losses 
of the minutes of to-day, against the account of to-morrow, 
you will hear of a sheriff’s sale, ere long. 

You may shrug your shoulders and say: “Life would not 
be worth living if I had to work off yesterday’s deficits to- 
day.” But, while you shut your ears to clock ticks, your 
competitors are snatching the prizes, and those golden mo- 
ments whose diligent use conditions self-development are 
slipping uselessly into eternity. 
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A Man Without Influence 


i Piia received a welcome “anonymous letter”. Every- 
body knows how cowardly and contemptible most of 
them are; but this one came from some obscure and 
modest person who pleaded with me to undertake a noble 
enterprise for which he did not feel competent, because 
he was “a man of no influence”. In fact he signed his 
note with that melancholy phrase: 


[ of a great phy- 


“A man of no influence.” 


That night I read his sincere and telling words to a 
company of reformers who were stirred to a deeper en- 
thusiasm by what he said and, so, gave the lie to his 
despairing self-depreciation. He had influence; but did 
not know it. In the very act of its repudiation he put 
it forth. 

A man without influence! It is incredible: inconceivable: 
a contradiction of terms! To be a man is to have influ- 
ence! It is like saying a block of ice without cold: a 
burning stove without heat: a dynamo without energy! I 
do not say what kind of influence, for it may be good or 


bad; but there is no human being who thinks and feels . 


and wills who does not possess the mysterious ability to 
affect the lives of other men. That ability differs immeas- 
urably in degree. In some it is enormous; in others slight; 
but it IS—it exists; is being constantly exerted and can 
be indefinitely multiplied. 

Above all other facts about “influence” stands this one. 
THE EXERTION OF INFLUENCE is not an accident; 
but an art. I mean—the exertion of a POWERFUL and 
EFFECTIVE influence. Something streams forth from all 
of us all the time, a sort of effluence, which affects other 
people whether they or we know it or not. But those people 
who change the minds and lives of their fellow men with 
resistless energy do it intentionally: they do it intelligently: 
they do it deliberately! They do it by well chosen words: 
by kindly deeds: by an irresistible, although incompre- 
hensible, effort of the will! They know they CAN do it 
and are determined to do it! 

My unknown friend did not understand this principle. 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


He thought that, in order 
to have influence, a person 
must have social, political, 
commercial or ecclesiasti- 
cal position! This is to put the cart before the horse. Men 
do not acquire influence so much through position, as posi- 
tion through influence. The former enhances the latter; 
but does not create it. 

What this unknown correspondent ought to try to do 
is to discover the mystical method of making other people 
“feel his weight,” as we say. One way is by anonymous 
letters: but a very poor way. The best way is to step 
out in the open: to stand flat-footed on some great prin- 
ciple: to know no fear: to believe in oneself: to act con- 
sistently: to speak wisely: to do rightly. 


& 
The Power to Decide 


HE power to choose between two possible ideas or 
pathways and to choose with celerity, is fundamental 
to all true thinking and noble acting. We confront 

alternatives at every step of life and it is seldom, indeed, 
that they possess an equal value or present an equal danger. 
Few steps in life are matters of indifference. If they were 
life would be too “soft a snap”. At every fork in the roads 
a man woùld only have to flip a cent! Heads to the right 
hand: tails to the left! 

What do you suppose would happen to the man who 
should never decide a question: never select a path by an 
exercise of his judgment and his will? Do you imagine 
that any man on earth could be persuaded to pass one year 
of his life on the plan of flipping a penny at every possible 
alternative? Imagine it! To-day the question arises wheth- 
er he shall go to college or enter business. He flips a 
cent! To-morrow it is necessary to choose between two 
women for a wife. He flips a cent! The next day the 
question must be answered—shall he take a bribe, or no. 
He flips a cent! 

There is not a man living who has the temerity to trust 
his future to the accident of heads or tails. Life is too 
serious: it is too terrible! Multitudes of people talk glibly 
about “luck”. They ascribe the good fortunes of their 
fellows to happy accidents: to chance. But challenge one 
of them to try and live by chance! Dare him to try it, 
for a single year; a month: a day! I say, for all, that 
there is not money enough above the ground or in it, to 
hire me to pledge my life to chance, for a single HOUR! 
I may have a very poor judgment: but such as it is, I pro- 
pose to exercise it. Although it has involved me in many 
errors, I had rather trust IT than a tossed-up penny! The 
bare conception of those disasters into which the mere ac- 
cident of a penny FALLING this side up or that might 
involves me, fills my soul with terror. 

In that shuddering fear, we discover the value of DE- 
CISION. Life consists of choosing—intelligently, rapidly, 
unalterably. ‘The man who can decide the most intelli- 
gently, rapidly and unalterably between alternatives will 
certainly attain the highest destiny. 

Beset by a great problem or dilemma, decide KNOW- 
INGLY, if you can: but IGNORANTLY, if you must! At 
all events decide! Do not evade the choice nor leave the 
event to accident. Select! Prefer! Decide! 

In this way you will have those two exalted powers— 
your judgment and your will—without the exercise of which 
a man is but a straw in the wind: a chip upon a river. “I 
reverence the individual who understands distinctly what 
he wishes: who unweariedly advances: who knows the means 
conducive to his object and can seize and use them,” Goethe 
said; and “Old Hickory”, “Take time to deliberate; but 
when the time for action arrives—stop thinking and go in!” 

To be forever hesitating: to be forever halting between 
two opinions, is fatal to character and to life. The good 
God entrusted man’s destiny to what seems a very incom- 
petent guide—his feeble intelligence acting amidst such in- 
soluble, mysterious and such terrific dangers; but the re- 
sult has justified not only His goodness, but His wisdom, 
whenever or wherever men have trusted that feeble ray of 
light and acted promptly and decisively upon its illumi- 
nation. 
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The Old Chivalry and the New 
T WAS a dark day for.the ancient world when, in the 
new illumination, the plaintive cry was heard: “Great 
Pan is dead”. And yet, from his tomb, there sprang 
another, greater god! 

Such is the law of death. The good dies and the better 
is born. The better dies and the best appears. Chivalry, 
for example; that beautiful deference for womanhood which 
is the second greatest glory of our manhood—the reverence 
of God alone. Supposing it appears to have passed away. 
“Appears,” I say. It seems to have vanished from the earth. 
And yet, it is already rising from its grave another rein- 
carnation, greater, nobler, better. 

The old chivalry (I mean that of a generation or two 
ago) had for its ingredients one-tenth deference and nine- 
tenths patronage. Men took off their hats to ladies; bowed 
low; kissed pretty hands; gave up seats in street cars to 
show their admiration for the “weaker sex” (!) These cus- 
toms were charming. it breaks our hearts to see them pass 
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Donovan, of Detroit Chance, of Chicago 


he men who uphold the standards of 

American sport today are clean men— 

clean of action and clean of face. Your 
baseball star takes thought of his personal appear- 
ance—it’s a part of his team ethics. He starts the 
day with a clean shave—and, like all self-reliant 
men, he shaves himself. 

Wagner, Jennings, Kling, Donovan, Chance 
—each of the headliners owns a Gillette Safety 
Razor and uses it. The Gillette is typical of the 
American spirit. It is used by capitalists, pro- 
fessional men, business men—by men of action 
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Kling, of Chicago 


Wagner, of Pittsburg Jennings, of Detroit 


Its use starts habits of energy—of initiative. 
And men who do for themselves are men who 
think for themselves. 

Be master of your own time. 
and use it. 

You can shave with it the first time you try. 
The only perfectly safe razor and the only safety 
razor that shaves on the correct hollow ground 
shaving principle. 

No stropping, no honing. 


Send your name on a post card for our new Baseball 
Book—schedule of all League games— batting records— 


Buy a Gillette 


all over this country—three million of them. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 


Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd.. London 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Building 


But the entrance of woman into the arena 
of business and politics killed them, dead, If women 


away. 


are to be competitors and rivals of men, they 
might accept the consequences of the new equality. 
If they remorselessly take men’s jobs behind counters 
and in shops and mills they scarcely can expect to 
have the displaced bread-winner cheerfully surrender 
his seat in a street car! 

It is impossible to ride ten blocks in any street car 
in the civilized world to-day without discovering that 
the old-time chivalry is dead. 

Out of the old chivalry is there being born a chival- 
ry greater, nobler, better? Undoubtedly there is, 
for it is a chivalry without “patronage”! Men no 
longer look down upon women. We half-despised 
them because they were the creatures of “our own 
making”. We imposed upon them our ideals. We 
told them what they ought to be and how they ought 
to live and could easily afford the condescensions 
which were so large an element of the old-time 


` chivalry. 


In that new chivalry, which is taking the place of 
the old, there is a finer element—the element of equal- 
ity, of right to self-consciousness and self-expression. 
We no longer demand that women should be what 
men think they ought to be: but permit and assist 
them to become what they know they ought to be 
themselves, and this is revolutionary! The free 
acknowledgment that woman is to find her true self 
in her own soul and not in the soul of her husband. 
is one of the most epoch-making admissions in the 
history of our race. To sit in a street car while a 
lady stands and admit that women have a right to 
be what their OWN NATURES dictate, is a far 
brighter form of chivalry than to bow and scrape 
before them; but (all the time and everywhere) com- 
pel them to accept that lot in life which the male 
whim stipulates. 

At the great Biennial Conference of Women’s Clubs 
in Cincinnati, this new chivalry found expression in 
the enthusiastic efforts of a committee of business 


should have it. 


24 pages of interesting facts and figures. 
It is free. 


Every fan 


King CEtelle 


82 W. 


Eastern Office, Shanghai, China 


men to solve the most favorable conditions attain- 
able for the visiting guests to give the fullest, freest 
expression of themselves: to develop their own ideas: 
to attain their own IDEALS! Hats off; or on; we 
stand with our HEARTS bowed down while the new 
womanhood finds its TRUE SELF. 


Pe) 
Losing Its Hold; or, Changing Its Grip 


HERE is a world of difference between a wrest- 
ler’s “losing his hold” and “changing his grip”. 
I guess I know! My old classmate, Jim An- 
derson, taught me that, a generation ago, on the 
landing of one of the staircases, in the Seminary. We 
met and scuffled a little; then wrestled. I thought I 
COULD wrestle, until that unlucky moment. I felt 
his grip relax and thought I HAD him! “He is los- 
ing his hold”, I said to myself: but he was only 
“changing his grip”. It was a new one to me—some- 
thing in the Jiu-Jitsu line, I reckon. At any rate, 
in another instant, I felt my heels leave the floor for 
the ceiling and the wily Jim was sitting calmly on 
my chest. 

How many ideas and customs seem to be “losing 
their hold”, in our modern world? Do you suppose 
it can be possible that they are only “changing their 
grip”? 

Take religion, for example. Multitudes of its ene- 
mies hope and, of its friends fear, that religion is 
losing its hold on humanity. They are mistaken! It 
is only “changing its grip”. 

Undoubtedly there is a general relaxation of the 
grip of the church as an institution and of religion 
as a theory upon the masses. They used to hold us 


Dr. Charles Frederic Goss says: 
It is impossible to ride ten blocks in any street 


car in the civilized world to-day without dis- 
covering that the old-time chivalry is dead. 


Second Street, 


Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
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Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 
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with an iron hand. They throttled us with an irre- 
sistible power. Their grip was on our fears, our 
credulities, our conformities. That grip we began to 
resist until, at last it loosened, the strength in the iron 
hand diminished, or appeared to, at the least. 

With gladness or with terror, we realized that a 
power which had restrained and compelled us, some- 
times against our wills, was broken or weakened. 
Some thought that an era of emancipation from an 
ignominious thralldom had arrived and others that a 
period of unbridled license had set in. 

We are finding now (those to their astonishment: 
these to their delight) that religion was only loosen- 
ing her hold upon our fears and credulities, to tight- 
en it on our hearts and our consciences! She was 
changing her grip! 

That this alteration has taken place, still unper- 
ceived by the many, is not strange. 

All such transformations are slow, silent and subtle, 
at first. Only the more acute and sensitive feel 
them. They are like the stealthy creeping of the 
wrestler’s fingers from the thigh to the forearm or 
the waist, but, in a little while, the irresistible pres- 
sure is felt in a complete upheaval. 

In the present transition period, religion has ap- 
peared in a new transcendant form, stripped of her 
old exaggerations and superfluities. She is no longer 
a somber figure of twilight: but an angel of the 
morning. She has seized our imaginations; enlight- 
ened our judgments: enlarged our vision: kindled 
our asperations, as never before. 

SOMETHING has seized us—that we know—with a 
new power and imbued us with a new belief in life, 
in humanity, in God. 

It is nothing new! It is the same old force. It 
has only changed its grip! 

There is a new emphasis: a new terminology: a 
new method. That is all. 

It is the same everlasting arm that encircles us, 


altering its embrace to suit the times in which we 
live. 
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The Car That Madeyay 
NEW WORLDS RECORDS fag 


yy ‘Los Angeles 


Experience has dem- 
onstrated beyond a ques- 
tion that racing at high 
speed more effectually 
proves the real worth ofa 
motor car than any other 
endurance test that could be 
given it. Weaknesses, not 
brought out in any kind of an 
endurance test, develop quickly 
in racing —and if the Cole 30 
stands up under the terrible abuse it 
receives on a race track then we have 
an effective basis for our claims of de- 
pendability and durability. 

That is why we point with pride to 
the fact to the records made by the Cole 
30 Flyer—a stock car—and the same car 
—with Bill Endicott at the wheel. 


But The Mere Winning of Races is Not The Point 


These records will interest you, not because you ex- 
pect, or desire, to make similar records, but, because you 
owe it to yourself, before investing your money in any 
motor car, to know how unusually rugged, how easy on 
tires, how perfect in lubrication, how thoroughly depend- 
able, even under the severest tests, is the Cole 30—prov- 
ing convincingly its ability to completely satisfy its owner 

under all sorts of hard usage. 

No matter what price you pay for a car, even 
though it be $5,000, all you can hope to get is speed, 
as fast as the road permits, sufficient power to take 
the hills easily, smooth, luxurious riding qualities, 
durability and an element of absolute dependability. 
You are assured ail these when you invest 
U.R.M. g 

7-10 
C. P. Henderson, & 


Special Extra Equipment Offer 
The equipment of the 
Cole 30 Palace Tour- 

ing Car includes mag- 


Sales Mgr., se head lamps, oil 
* ° amps, generator and 
Indianapolis, Ind. tools. To encourage 
early purchasing, we make the 
Please send me your following Special Extra Equip- 


ment Offer: 
Standard English Mo- 
hair Top, $125; Mohair 
Top Cover, $10; Stewart 
Trip Speedometer, $20; 
Automatic Brass Wind 
Shield, $25; a total 
equipment value 
of $180, all for 


free booklets, “New World’s 
Records” and “Why Cole 30.” 
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Pe The Car That Contains the Best of all the Rest ” 


Palace Touring Car 
Light Touring Car m 
Tourabout (4- Passenge yo F 

Cole Flyer (Torpedo Roadster) . 


April 8th. Wins First Prize in 10-mile race 
for cars of its class. Time— 9 min., 3:25 sec. 
April 9th. Established New World’s Record in 50- 
mile race, Time—43 min., 49:69 sec. April 17th. 
Wins First Prize in 10-mile race for cars of its 
class. Time—8 min., 46:74 sec. 


and the same, identical car 
Made a Clean Sweep at Atlanta 


May 5th. Won First Prize. 10 miles. Time—10 
min., 4:89 sec. May 6th. Won First Prize. 60 
miles. Time—60 min., 28:45sec. May 7th. Won 
First Prize. 12 miles. Time—13 min., 21:95 sec. 


In the great Savannah to Jacksonville endur- 
ance run April 6th, to 8th, the Cole 30 led all at 
the finish and a most searching examination failed 
to reveal a single defect in the car after two days 
of fearful running over rough, sandy roads. 


$1,500 of your money in a Cole 30. Moore than that, 
you get durability and endurance to the full limit 
of mechanical possibilities at far less outlay for op- 
eration and up-keep than is possible with any of 
the big, high priced machines. 

The Cole 30 is not the development of some 
new and wonderful—as well as impractical—prin- 
cipal in automobile construction. The Cole 30 was 
not designed to revolutionize motor car building. 
The Cole 30 is not the work of a day, or a year. 
The Cole 30 is the result of many years of care- 
ful, clear-headed, cold blooded study of the very best 
American and foreign made cars—and the adoption 
of the very best and most practical ideas found 
in them all, 


GPO S.C 
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Economy Run, May 19, 1910 
Chicago-Lake Geneva 
The Cole 30 an Easy Winner 


Averaging 23:6 Miles to a Gallon of Gasoline 


About the Cost of Cole Construction 


Some people might think we put too 
much money into the construction of the 
Cole 30, but the results warrant the cost. 
Every important part—parts upon which 
safety and durability depend—is made twice 
as strong as necessary without any regard 
for cost. On many parts we spend five 
times what we need to—just to get the 
greatest strength. 

The Cole 30 was designed and built 
to compete with the big, high priced cars 
in speed, endurance, luxurious comfort and 
effective, fetching lines. When this was 
accomplished the cost and selling price 
were considered. 


Simplicity is the Key Note of the Cole 30 


No other car on the market this year 


There’s Satisfaction in Driving a Cole 30 


The man who owns this roomy, classy, lux- 
uriously appointed, five passenger Cole 30, may 
well feel proud of his car in the company of the 
biggest, highest priced cars on the market. It has 
the same graceful, effective, fetching lines and the 
same rich upholstering and the same, quiet running 
quality for which you must pay hundreds of dollars 
more in other cars. 


There is an indescribable satisfaction in flying 
over the road in a car of the quality of a Cole 30, 
that you will be keen to appreciate the moment 
your hand touches the steering gear and throws 
back the speed levers. Then, you will know with- 
out doubt that you are operating a car of such 
smooth, luxurious riding qualities and dependability 
that you will be able to forget the car and enjoy the ride. 


The Cole 30 will more than realize your fond- 
esthopes. It is the sturdiest, most practical car you 
could wish for, made to stand the punishment of 
the roughest road—a car for long, rough trips—a 
car for short, fast runs—in fact, an all round car 
for city, or country use—a car so completely equip- 
ped that all you have to do is to get your oil, gas- 
oline and water and start the car. Its weight has 
been kept down to 2000 Ibs. so as to minimize the 
the cost of up-keep and tire service. 30 H. P., in 
a five passenger car, affords an amazing amount of 
reserve energy, giving all the speed the road per- 
mits—enabling you to mount the most stubborn 
hill, and our 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, unit power plant 
motor can send you along the road faster than you 
care to go, and in apsolute silence. - 


Cole Motor Car Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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A Car of Superb and Silent Service 


—at a Sane Price 


will afford you so much real automobile value 
as the Cole 30. It is not a cheap car licked 
into shape and burnished up to sell, but a 
costly car—the equal of the highest priced 
car on the market in which the mechanism 
has been simplified at every possible point 
without the sacrifice of a single iota in qual- 
ity. Absolutely the best material possible 
to select for its particular purpose is to be 
found in every part of the Cole 30. This 
combination of quality and simplicity means 
much to you if you are contemplating the 
purchase of an automobile. 


It means that the Cole 30 is so easy 
to operate that you can master every detail 
in less than an hour—so that a chauffeur 
is not a necessity. This one saving alone 
ought to be the means of solving the prob- 
lem as to whether you shall own a Cole 30 


Lower Priced Cars Unsatisfactory 
Higher Priced Cars Unnecessary 


Into each and every Cole 30 that leaves our 
factory, just so much of the best materials are required 
—just so much skilled labor—just so much high priced 
attention—in order to build motor cars that will give 
complete satisfaction to the buyer. We can only build 
a certain number of cars for the coming season and 
build them right, and we shall not indulge in a sen- 
sational selling season at the expense of quality. 

Many persons, who buy a car for the first time, 
make the mistake of buying a very cheap car to 
practice with for the first season thinking that the next 
year they will buy a car that they really want. Don’t 
make the mistake of causing the right car, the car 
which you will buy ultimately, cost you a great deal 
more than it ought to by working up to it through 
one, or two, or three unsatisfactory cars. Put enough 
money into your first car to purchase a Cole 30, 
then you'll be sure of an all round, satisfactory auto- 
mobile at the start. The extremely low cost of main- 
tenance —the absence of trouble and the keen en- 
joyment you will experience, if you buy a Cole 30 
now, will demonstrate that you have secured right car. 

We say we have no competition and if you will 
take the trouble to write for our free booklets—‘*‘ Why 
Cole 30’’—‘‘New World’s Records’’—which fully 
enter into all the details of the Cole 30, we will prove 
to you that we have stinted nowhere—-that it is the 
equal of any car on the market today at any price. 

We are not trying to make a record breaking 
output, but to make a record breaking car—a car so 
satisfying that each one will sell more. 
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In this contest, arranged by the Chicago Motor 
Club’s Technical Committee, over the Chicago- 
Lake Geneva Course and return, 191 miles; open to 
all makes of cars; a Cole 30, driven by Johnson, 
carrying four passengers, was an easy winner—the 
machine went through with absolutely no mechanical 
trouble, covering 23:6 miles to each gallon of gasoline. 


thisyearornot. ‘The simplicity plus quality 
means less liability of parts becoming 
damaged and greater ease and less expense 
in making repairs. It means a much lower 
original investment and the assurance of 
the same high quality of materials look- 
ed for in a high priced American or Im- 
ported car. It means a machine that is 
not merely assembled, but built in our 
factory, by specially designed machinery, 
under the watchful superintendence of the 
men who stand back of it with their repu- 
tation as automobile builders. It means 
standardized construction, enabling you 
at any time in the future to replace any 
part of the Cole 30 instantly without the 
necessity of special construction or fitting. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Cole 30 Palace Touring Car $1,500 


Motor — Unit type, 4-cycle, 4-cylinders, cast in pairs, 30 
horsepower. Jgnition—Jump spark with Splitdorf high 
tension magneto, coil box and timer connected with dry 
cell battery. Carburetor—Shebler float feed type. 
Drive—Shaft drive direct to bevel gears on rear axle. 
Axles—Rear are bevel gear floating type, Hyatt rol- 
ler bearings. Front, I” beam with ball bearings. 
Brakes—One pair external operated by pedal and 
one pair internal operated by hand lever; both 
acting direct on wheel drums. Steering Gear— 
Worm and sector type; 16-inch wheel. Frame— 
Dropped pressed steel, channel section; width, 32 
inches;length,134inches. Wheels—Artillery type 
fitted with quick detachable rims. Wheel Base 

—108 inches. Tires — 34x34. (Standard Make.) 
Clearance—10% inches. Tread — 56 inches. 
Optional 60 inches. Springs—-Front, semi-ellip- 

tic, 40x134 inches. Rear, full elliptic with scroll 
ends, 38x134 inches. Control—Accelerator Spark 

and throttle located at top of steering column. 
Clutch—Leather-faced cone, operating in fly 

wheel, housed in unit power plant. Gas- 
oline Capacity—14 gallons. O:l Capac- 
ity—6 pints. Bodies— All sheet steel 
with ash frame, special Cole design. 
Upholstering—No. 1 M. B. Leather 

over curled hair and deep coil 

springs. Painting — Russian 
blue body,cream gear. Weight. 
approximately 1900 pounds. 
Cole Flyer $1,500 — same 

as above, except it is 
equipped with demount- 
able rims, 18inch built 
up type steering 
wheel, 25 gallons 
gasolinecapacity, 
ample oil 
capacity and 
extra casing 
tube and 
rim. 
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SOME MONEY 


You don’t have to “go West” any more in order to get your share of the wonderful fortunes which are 


being made there every year: 


Stay where you are with friends and family but send every dollar you can 
spare West to work and grow up with the country and draw your dividends at home. 


If you have any 


money that is not earning ten per cent read every word of the facts given on these pages and let us put it 
to work for you in the West at once. 


PEOPLES PORTLAND CEMENT CO. OF SANDUSKY, 0. 


will duplicate their magnificent Mill No. t at Spokane, Washington, the giant city of the Northwest, 


which has no mill within hundreds of miles. 


days, and a big shortage is in sight. 


The price of cement has gone up three times within 30 


WHAT IS 
PORTLAND CEMENT? 


Portland Cement is a stone in powder form 
made by grinding limestone, clay or shale to 
avery fine powder, then burning and fusing 
same in a rotary kiln, after which it is again 
reduced to powder form and packed in bar- 
rels or bags. It was invented by a man 
named Joseph Aspdin less than one hundred 
years ago, and was named Portland Cement 
because it resembled in color the stone from 
the famous Portland Quarries in England. 


The peculiar quality of Portland Cement is 
that this powder when mixed with a little 
water will congeal into stone harder and 


stronger than any stone ever molded. It is 


rapidly supplanting stone and even steel as 
a building material: First, because of the 
eheapness, and secondly, because of the ease 
with which it can be handled, and the fact 
that no skilled labor is required in its use. 


WHAT IT IS 
USED FOR 


It is used for every kind ‘of construction 
and building work that can be imagined. 
There is no village in America so mean but 
that cement side-walks and curbing are being 
laid as fast as the material and money can be 
secured. 

No sane man would build a house, however 
cheap, without cement side-walks around it. 


No Architect would project a building of 
importance today without figuring on the 
use of a generous amount of Cement and 
Concrete. 


The Railroads eat up the cement supply by 
millions of barsels per day. 


Bridge Builders, Street Contractors and 
Farmers recognize Cement and Concrete as 
the perfect and permanent building material. 


Every American whose intelligent gaze can 
pierce a year or two of his country’s future 
realizes the meaning of the wave of concrete 
construction that is sweeping the country. 


And that is why the Portland Cement Mills 
are grinding and burning, day in and day 
out, 24 hours a day, and the accidental stop- 
ping of the machinery for an hour is regarded 
as a disaster by the fortunate stockholders 
who are earning profits so large as to be in- 
credible without examination of the facts on 
these pages. 


HOW MUCH OF 
IT IS USED 


In 1880 America made and used 42,000 bar- 
rels of Portland Cement. 

In 1890 it jumped to 335,000 barrels, and the 
ar ed the story is shown in the table here- 
with: 


SUMED) Pes Ree O e hs 8,484,020 
1903 -rine Pe 22,842,978 
MES e aE nii OT 28,505,681 
1905 = aia -. =  ~- 86,246,812 
Os =| SPR. 5 610,822 
1907 st is oss tw. AOL 
I00Gsee c =~ =, 68,000,000 
1909 = = <= _— --» 1's -65,000,000 


WHO WE ARE 


Officers and Directors of Peoples Port- 
land Cement Co. 


R. J. Kellogg, President. 
Louis Duennisch, Vice-President. 


Arthur S. Ford, Treasurer and Sec- 
retary. 


C. L. Engels, Asst. Treasurer and 
Secretary. ‘ 


The Chicago Title & Trust Company 
and Wm. C. Niblack, their Vice-Presi- 
dent. are Trustees for Bondholders. 


WHAT WE 
HAVE DONE 


Over two years ago we saw the immense 
and profitable future for cement manufacture 
and realized the strategic importance of a 
modern mill of large capacity situated on the 
shore of the great lakes. 


Such a mill with proper railroad connec- 
tions would be in a position to dominate the 
cement market of Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo 
and Detroit and be on equalterms in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Duluth. 


The directors and their friends did NOT 
make a public appeal for funds, but PUT 
UP THEIR OWN MONEY and started 
work on the magnificent plant you see 
on opposite page. They bought and paid for 
their mill site (over 25 acres), they bought 
and paid for their limestone lands (over three 
hundred acres), they bought and paid for 
the steel buildings (containing over 500.tons 
of steel) and they paid for their erection and 
the installation of railroad spurs, etc. 


Then came the question of coal, of which 
a cement mill consumes thousands of tons a 
year. 


Rather than be at the mercy of others they 
BOUGHT AND PAID FOR THEIR OWN 
COAL MINE (over five hundred acres) with 
millions of tons of coal for the cost of min- 
ing. All these properties have been deeded 
to the Company, !and you will see they are 
WORTH OVER A MILLION DOLLARS, 


Then we turned our attention to the West 
and found a city of 150,000, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, where cement is retailing for THREE 
DOLLARS A BARREL and where there is 
no cement mill at present within hundreds of 
miles. Weemployed the best chemists and 
engineers to examine the market and local- 
ity and secured the hearty endorsement of 
leading Spokane capitalists. We decided to 
duplicate our first plant in this rich and 
growing territory and bonded every asset for 
that purpose. 


To make these bonds gilt-edge we have 
made them a first-mortgage on every asset 
the company now has or may acquire, and 
because the interest rates in the far west are 
higher than the east we made them SEVEN 
PER CENT BONDS, 


WHAT ASSETS 
WE HAVE GOT 


Building and Plant at Sandusky- $ 


Buildings and Machinery at Coal 
Mine - - - à P A 


70,767.00 


35,000.00 


Mill site and clay lands at San- 


dusky - - - - - - 15,000.00 


Lime deposits at Sandusky, 310 
acres, averaging 8.9 feet deep at 


a valuation of 3 cents a barrel - 405,000.00 


508 acres coal lands and mineral 
rights: 


Lower vein based on worth of 5c a 
tot SMe Al = ot Tues ne a eee 


265,500.00 
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Upper vein based on worth of 10c 
a ton - - - = > = 


Improvements to be completed, 
new machinery to be installed 
andworking capitalat Sandusky 
plant (represented by bonds in 
Treasury) - - - - - 


New Mill No. 2, to be built at Spo- 
kane, Wash., including lime- 
stone and shale deposits, ma- 
chinery, quarry equipment, rail- 
road sidings, homes for em- 
ployes and working capital 
(represented by bonds in the 
Treasury) = - - - - 


Land for mill site at Spokane, 20 
acres donated toCompany under 
agreement to deliver free title 
on erection of plant - - = 


474,500.00 


220,000.00 


450,000.00 


12,000.00 


Total value of property - - $1,947,767.00 


Cash on hand and unpaid sub- 
scriptions as per our books 


March ist, 1910 - = - 66,876.00 
Total assets - = = - - $2,014,553.00 
Bills outstanding; as per our books 

March Ist, 1910 - - - - 874.00 
Total net assets” - - - - $2,013,697.00 


Or over two dollars in assets for every dollar 
of bonded indebtedness. 


WHAT PROFITS 
WILL WE MAKE 


Estimated Profits 


500 tons of lump coal per day at 


$1.30 - - - - - -$ 650.00 
200 tons nut, pea and slack per 

day at 50c > - - - - 100.00 
Total - - - - - - $ 750.00 
Cost of mining, etc. - - - 350.00 
Net daily profit on coal - - $ 400.00 


Net yearly profit on coal, 300 days $ 120,000.00 
Profit on Mill No. 1 


2,000 barrels of cement per day, 
averaging 40 cents only net 
profit above fixed charges, per 


day - - - - - - 800.00 
Net profit per annum, 300 days, 
600,000 barrels - - - - $ 240,000.00 
Pofit on Mill No. 2 
2,000 barrels of cement per day, 
averaging $1.00 per barrel net 
profit above fixed charges, per 
day = = = - 7 - 2,000.60 
Net profit per annum, 300 days, 
600,000 barrels - - - - 600,000.00 
Total net annual profits - - $ 960,000.00 


Fixed Interest Charges, Sinking Fund, Etc. 


Seven per cent per annum on bond 


issue, $1,000,000 - - - $ 70,000.00 
Sinking fund for the redemption 
of bonds per year - = > 50,000.00 
Ten per cent interest on $2,000,000 
common stock - > - - 200,000.00 
$ 320,000.00 
Net annual surplus over and above 
all charges - - - - $ 640,000.00 


. HOW ARE THE 


BONDHOLDERS 
PROTECTED ? 


The Company placed a First Mortgage on 
every asset of every description which it now 
owns and which it may hereafter acquire, 
including, of course, all the property at Spo- 
kane and the Spokane Mill, which will be 
built from the proceeds of these bonds, and 
this Mortgage was executed in the favor of 
the Chicago Title & Trust Company and Mr. 
Wm. C. Niblack, Vice-President of the Chi- 
cogo Title & Trust Co., who hold all the above 
assets as Trustee in your behalf. 


This Mortgage has been recorded showing 
that our property has been deeded to them 
for the security of our Bondholders. 


Each bond bears 7% interest, payable semi- 
annually, and runs for 20 years. Forty coupons 
are attached to each bond, being one for @ach 
semi-annual period. These coupons are pay- 
able in October and April each year at the 
office of the Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill., upon presenta- 
tion, either personally or through your local 
bank. Although the bonds are dated to be 
redeemed in 20 years the trust deed provides 
that they may be re-purchased at any timeon 
the payment of $105 and interest for each 
$100 invested. 


The Directors expect to retire the whole 
Bond Issue within a few years, as the profits 
from the Spokane Mill alone should be suff- 
cient to wipe out the entire Bond Issue at the 
end of the second year. 


WHAT PROFITS ARE 
OTHER COMPANIES 
MAKING 


The history of the Bonds and Stocks of 
Cement Companies reveal profits scarcely 
credible without examination. For instance, 
the Common Stock of the Cement Company 
at Salt Lake City, is stated by their local 
banker to be worth $125 a share although its 
par value is only $5 a share. In fact there is 
not a well managed modern cement mill in 
America today that is not making handsome 
returns on its investment. The price of 
cement has risen three times within the last 
thirty days, and deliveries are being post- 
poned owing to the immense demand. This 
Fall will see the biggest cement shortage the 
country has ever known. The recent finan- 
cial disturbances resulted in holding up 
millions of dollars worth of building, and 
now that business is opening up the demand 
for cement and concrete is almost beyond de- 
scription. 


The figures below give some idea of what 
other companies are making: 


Standard Portland Cement Co. earned 
$400,000 in one year. Common stock 
given as bonus with bonds paid 9% 
and sold for $125 per share. 


Iola Portland Cement Co. earns 
$100,000 per month. Has paid 32% an- 
nual dividends. 


Western States Portland Cement 
Co., with three-fifths of plant operat- 
ing, earned $150,000 profits within few 
months of starting. 


Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 
paid 26% in dividends recently, car- 
rying $200,000 to Surplus. 


Sandusky Portland Cement Co. de- 
clared 6% on Preferred, 12% on Com- 
mon. 


International showed 8% for first 
five months operation of plant. 


Peninsular Portland Cement Co. de- 
clared 14% for year. 


WEST TO WORK 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


HOME 


MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


` 


Our Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds are being bought by bankers and shrewd financiers because they are 
‘absolutely safe, being backed by over a million dollars of assets. They bear seven per cent interest, 
payable semi-annually through The Chicago Title & Trust Co., or your own bank, and if you subscribe 
at once you get a big bonus in stock which should yield profits incredible without examination. 


OUR SEVEN PER CENT GOLD BONDS ARE SECURED BY 


Over a million dollars assets and you get 50% bonus in stock if you subscribe at once. 


The directors 


and their friends have subscribed to over three hundred thousand dollars worth of these bonds. 


WHAT WE ASK 
OF YOU 


We ask every reader of these pages who 
has $100, $500 and $1,000 or more, to join their 
money to ours in this immensely profitable 
business. 

Your investment will be secured by assets 
worth twice the entire Bond Issue and will 
draw seven per cent interest. 

In addition we will give you, if you will act 
quickly, 50 PER CENT BONUS STOCK of 
our Company. 

That is, if you invest $100 in bonds you get 
$50 in common stock. 

$ 500in bonds . $250in common stock, 

1,000 in bonds 500 in common stock, 
and so on. 

We have taken two pages of this issue to 
tell our story because we want to save delay 
in getting our Spokane Mill completed. Ev- 
ery day we save means $2,000 to the Com- 
pany, and that is why we are confident that 
the common stock bonus we offer you to- 
day will pay 10% the first year our Spokane 
Mill runs. 

The Directors and their friends have shown 
their conviction by subscribing to over three 
hundred thousand dollars of this Bond Issue, 
and the moment $100,000 additional is sub- 
scribed this 50% bonus will be withdrawn. 

Read the endorsements of our proposition 
and send in your subscription AT ONCE. If 
you want further information we will gladly 
fiirnish it, and a reservation will be made 
pending your decision, but of course ALL 
RESERVATIONS CARRYING 50% BONUS 
WILL BE CANCELLED without notice the 
moment cash subscriptions to the required 
amount are received. 


WHY SEVEN 
PER CENT 


Seven per cent can be obtained in the 
Northwest on gilt-edge security, and inas- 
much as we expect to receive at least one- 
half our money from the Northwest, where 
the merits of our proposition are realized, we 
are compelled to offer a rate of interest which 
they are used to. 

The West is a country of opportunity. It 
needs more money to develop its wonderful 
resources and is perfectly willing to pay a 
generous return to the persons who advance 
the money and who are willing to give the 
very finest security to prevent the loss of a 
single dollar of it. 

Every shrewd banker is watching the 
Northwest carefully, and invests a good part 
of his funds in that locality. Of course, his 
funds are the funds of investors like yourself, 
and this explains. why the banker can pay 
you 3% or 4% on your money, and still make 
a handsome profit for his own bank with 
your capital. 

We give you an opportunity to send your 
money West to work and grow up with the 
country. It will grow up all right and ata 
rate that will surprise you. You don’t have 
to go west any more in order to make 
money; stay home with your friends and go 
on making good where you are, but send 
your money west to work and draw your 
dividends at home. 


WHY SPOKANE ? 


Spokane used one half million barrels of 
cement in 1908, about twice as much in 1909, 
and no one knows how much they will use in 


1910. They have no cement mill within hun- 
dreds of miles; deliveries take about ten 
weeks, and the freight in addition to the price 
of cement, ranges from $1.00 to $2.10 per bar- 
rel. If we were to talk for a month we could 
not tell any stronger story than is contained 
in the above statements, which were specifi- 
cally verified by the following resolution 
which was drawn up and signed by the lead- 
ing business men of Spokane. Read what 
follows and you will know why we have mort- 
gaged every asset we have in the world in or- 
der to build our Spokane plant: 


WHY SPOKANE WANTS 
OUR MILL 
From the Spokane Chronicle of Dec. 14, 1909 


Extract of report in above paper concern- 
ing the Peoples Portland Cement activity in 
Spokane. — Endorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The advent of the new company was 
hailed with delight by the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce at the noon luncheon 
today. Both Mr. Ford aud Mr. Groth were 
present at the meeting, and they briefly out- 
lined the plan of the company. 

“The following resolution was adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce: 

“We, as citizens and business men of 
the City of Spokane, Washington, realizing: 

“First. —That Spokane ranks second in 
building lgrowth of all cities in the United 
States. 

“Second.—That over 1,000,000 barrels of 
Portland cement was used in Spokane and 
adjacent territory last year. 

‘Third.—That there is no Portland cement 
mill within hundreds of miles of our city, 
the bulk of our supply being hauled from Kan- 
sas, Canada and the Pacific coast, at a cost 
for freight ranging from $1 to $2.10 per barrel. 

““Fourth.—The cost per barrel is from $2.75 
to $3.50 in carload lots, a price higher than in 
any other point in the United States, where 
an equal demand exists. 

“Fifth.—The development of our city is be- 
ing retarded therefore by this exorbitant 
price, as well as the difficulties in securing 
prompt delivery. 

‘“Sixth.—We are of the opinion that the 
speedy erection and operation of a Portland 
cement mill in our vicinity is of urgent im- 
portance to every citizen and is one of our 
most needed industries. 

“Now, therefore, being informed that the 
Peoples Portland Cement Company will have 
a 2,000-barrel plant in active operation by 
August 1, 1910, we heartily welcome their en- 
terprise and invite for it the cordial good will 
and co-operation of every good citizen.” 


HOW CAN I PAY FOR 
THESE BONDS? 


These Bonds are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they are within the 
reach of every person with the ability and 
the wish to invest their money and make pro- 
vision for the future. They can be bought 
either for cash outright or on the installment 
lan. 

i For the benefit of those who find it more 
convenient, and inasmuch as Peoples Port- 
land Cement Company does not require im- 
mediately the total proceeds from the sale of 
Bonds, purchasers may remit 20% with their 
subscription, and 20% in four consecutive 
monthly installments. The Bond, together 
with the Stock bonus, will be delivered when 


the last payment is made. However, the last 
payment must include the accrued interest 
on the bonds. 

Of course, if you can pay cash it is better to 
do so, because you start drawing the 7% on 
your investment at once. But if you prefer to 
distribute the payments of your subscription, 
you can do so each month as described above. 


WHAT RETURNS 
SHOULD I GET? 


Two $100 bonds will bring you 7% ($14) an- 
nually, payable each six months. You will 
receive free $100 worth of stock, the estimated 
dividend-earning power of which is about 
40% ($40) annually, thus making the stock 
worth about $400 per share, or $600 for an in- 
vestment of $200. 

A $500 bond will bring you 7% ($35) annu- 
ally, payable each six months. You will re- 
ceive free $250 worth of fully paid, non-assess- 
able stock, the estimated dividend-eařning 
power of which is about 40% ($100) annually, 
thus giving your stock an estimated market 
value of $1,000, or $1,500 for an investment of 


$500. 

A $1,000 bond will bring you 7% ($70) annu- 
ally, payable each six months. You will re- 
ceive free $500 worth of fully paid and non- 
assessable stock, the estimated dividend-earn- 
ing power of which will be about 40% ($400) 
annually, thus making your stock worth 
about $2,000 or $3,000 for an investment of 
$1,000. 

A $2,000 bond will bring you 7% ($140) annu- 
ally, payable each six months. You will receive 
free $1,000 worth of fully paid non-assessable 
stock, the estimated dividend-earning power 
of which is about 40% ($400, annually, thus 
making the estimated market value of the 
stock about $4,000 for an investment of $2,000. 

A $5,000 bond will bring you 7% ($350) an- 
nually, payable each six months. You will 
receive $2,500 worth of fully paid non-assess- 
able stock, with an estimated dividend-earn- 
ing power of 40% ($1,000) annually, thus giv- 
ing the stock an estimated market value of 
$10,000, or $15,000 for an investment of $5,000. 

Additional amounts invested can be figured 
for results, according to above. 


WHAT DO BANKERS 
THINK OF 
CEMENT BONDS ? 


The Crocker National Bank 


San Francisco, Cal. Dear Sir: Referring 
to your favor of the 20th inst., we have ob- 
tained the following information regarding 
the companies you inquired about: 


Standard Portland Cement Co. 40,000 shares, 
par value $100, $4,000,000. Authorized bond 
issue $500,000. Outstanding at the present 
time $272,000. Bears 6%. Coupons mature 
May and November. Have paid in dividends 
$515,000. Old stock sold as high as $150. 
Yours truly, W. GREGG, JR., Cashier. NOTE: 
The above stock value represents a clear gain 
to investors, as the plants were built on the 
bond issues and the stock was a bonus to in- 
vestors given with the bonds. 


First National Bank 


Easton, Pa. Dear Sir: In reply to your 
favor of the 23d, we beg to say that the Alpha 


Actual Photograph of Peoples Portland Cement Co’s. Milt No. 1 at Sandusky, Ohio. Capacity, 2,000 bbls. per day. Earning ability to 
Mill No. 2, to be built at Spokane, Wash., will also have a capacity 


of 2,000 bbls. daily and an earning ability of $2,000 or more, daily. 


be from $800 per day, up. 


Portland Cement Company stock has been 
selling here for about $135 per share, par $100. 
While $135 was recently offered for che stock, 
the offer was refused. It is regarded here 
that the stock is worth at least $150 per share. 
Very truly yours, CHESTER SNYDER, 
Cashier. 


WHY YOU MUST WRITE US 
AT ONCE 


You will see from the foregoing facts 
that our Spokane mill will make a profit of 
at least $1.00 a barrel or $2,000 a day, and 
you will understand our anxiety to rush 
this mill to completion. 

The directors of Peoples Portland Ce- 
ment Company will not, of course, pur- 
chase machinery or equipment any faster 
than the funds come in to pay for it, and 
therefore offer the special inducement of 
the stock bonus to those shrewd investors 
who are willing to help them in their 
proposition. 

None of this common stock has been 
sold, or is offered for sale, and $750,000 of it 
is in the treasury. In order to hasten the 
sale of the first $100,000 of bonds, the direct- 
ors authorized the offer of 50% bonus in 
common stock to each investor in our 
bonds. 

This offer is being made in the June and 
July magazines, constituting the widest ad- 
vertising campaign _ ever carried out by a 
cement company. You will find four-page 
advertisements in McClure’s, Hampton’s, 
Cement World, Current Literature, System, 
Pearson’s, Technical World, National Mag- 
azine, Bookkeeper, World Today, Strand, 
Wide World, Independent, etc., etc., be- 
sides displayed advertisements in the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country. On the 
date this advertisement is being written 
( Friday, May 27th) the morning’s mail 
2 ma thousands of dollars in subscrip- 
ions. 

If you have any money, or will have any 
money you can spare, put it to work in the 
West, where it will earn you bigger return 
than in any other way we know of. Fill in 
the coups rans mail it to our treas- 
urer, so a e will protect you as to th 
50% a greeny z F 

e have tried to tell you eve fact 
frankly and fully in the oregona article. 
Shakespeare says, *‘ There is a tide in the af- 
fairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune.” This is your opportunity; 
here is the coupon; fill it out and mail today. 


BOND COUPON 


De a aO. 
Treasurer, Peoples Portland Cement Co., 
Dear Sir: 1410 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago. 
I hereby subscribe for $ worth 
of the Seven Per Cent First Mortgage Bonds of 
Peoples Portland Cement Co., and enclose here- 
with $ = in full for same, it be- 
ing understood and agreed that I am to receive, 
free of charge, fully paid, non-assessable stock 
of said Company to the extent of one half 
the amount of the bonds I hereby purchase. 
Kindly issue both stock and bonds in the name 


Name = oes 
Address 2 


NOTE—If Sia, 

N '—If the subscriber wishes to purchase bonds upon th 
installment plan of 20% down and 20% monthly for fone con 
secutive months, please fill in 
the following blanks in place of 
the preceding. 


I hereby subscribe for 


$ — of the 
Seven Per Cent Bonds of 
Peoples Portland Cement Gos, 


and enclose. 


the same being my first pay- 
ment, or 20% of the total 
amount of my subscription. I 
agree to pay the balance’ of 


$ 


installments of $ ees 
every thirty days hereafter un- 
til paid in full. I also agree 
to remit in my last payment 
the accrued bond interest. The 
bonds and the 50 per cent stock 
forms are not to be delivered 
until I have paid the subscrip- 
tion in full. 


in four equal 


Name 


Address. State. or 
I agree that in event of over-subscription, or for any other 
reason, you have the right to decline to accept this subscription. 


Name 


Copyritht 1910 by 
The 6V.0. Company 


HE ability of the best 
underwear designers, 


and the stability of the best 


underwear fabrics meet in 


B.V.D. 


Loose Fitting Summer Underwear. 


Every genuine B.V. D. gar- 
ment has on it 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


( TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


We make no garments without it. 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 


and 


Knee Length Drawers. 
50 Cents, $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment. 
Sold by nearly every shop everywhere, 


THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 
65 Worth Street, New York. 


Also makers of B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 a suit. 


Of course he 
is delighted! Any man 
would be pleased to receive a pair of 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


They will add so much to his comfort—and 
they will save you the hard work of sewing on 
suspender buttons. Made with a sliding cord 
in‘the back which responds to every movement 
—relieves the shoulders from all pressure and 
takes the strain off the buttons. 

Price 50c. At your dealer’s or order direct, 

„stating whether wanted for dress, ordinary or 
hard work wear. Unconditional guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back with every pair. 
Order today. 


Teche 


hf 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 


715 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | The schedule of this trip 


The Cole, with “Bill” Endicott at the wheel. This car won every 
race in its class at the Atlanta Speedway races 


UTOMOBILE condi- 
tions in the South 
are so healthy and 


vigorous now that 
if they were more so they 
couldn’t stand it. The spring 
race season ended satisfac- 
torily. The selling year has 
come to a close with every- 
body delighted. And the 
| summer touring plans are 
more elaborate than ever be- 
fore. For the first time in 
history, the South is included 
in the famous Glidden tour. 
This is the great touring 
event of America, a contest 
run under the strictest known 
rules and based on the theory 
that nothing short of perfec- 
tion should be expected of a car on tour. Besides that, 
there was the New York to Atlanta tour again this year, 
but in a reverse direction from that of 1909, and there will 
be an “around-Georgia” 
run and a dozen other 
tours of lesser note. 

Owing to one of the 
unfortunate predica- 
ments that befall those 
who attempt to write news items for the magazines, the 
Atlanta to New York run, which is in progress as this is 
being written, will be over before it is published; and the 
Glidden tour, still an event of the future as we write, will 
be just coming to an end as this issue of UNCLE Remvus’s 
appears. As the best way of extricating the magazine 
from this chronologically embarrassing position a few facts 
about the Glidden tour are given that are equally true be- 
fore, during and after the event. 

The Glidden of 1910 is 2,851 miles in length and crossed 
or touched on the Southern and Southwestern states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma, and had a game Chalmers-Detroit as the 
pathfinder. The tour started at Cincinnati, Ohio. Then it 
passed through the states previously mentioned. From 
Oklahoma the route extended through Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Illinois to Chicago. 

Only a few of those states have ever been on a Glidden 
route before, and many of them have never seen a tour of 
any size or importance whatsoever. Naturally, then, this 
event is to them one of much interest. But all the interest 
will not be taken by the people who live along the line of the 
run. The contestants themselves and the millions of auto- 
| mobilists who keep in touch with their journeyings through 
the papers and magazines 
will find themselves intro- 
| duced to a new and won- 
derful country, rich in 
| possibilities beyond any- 
| thing that they can imag- 
| ine. Missionary work that 
‘cuts both ways will be 
done by this trip. The 
| people along the route 
were introduced to the au- 
| tomobile in large numbers 
and in its newest and most 
improved form. And the 
people on the tour or who 
followed its windings in 
print were introduced to 
some of the most marvel- 
ous country of the world. 


Johnny Aitken and his National. The National won the 200-mile. 


Ray Harroun in a Marmon, which he drove to victory in the 200- 
mile race for the Atlanta Speedway trophy 


By PERCY H. WHITING 


The Glidden Tour Pathfinders at Dallas, Texas x 


Automania Holds Its Own 
Against Aviation Craze 


Atlanta Automobile Association trophy race 


required the cars to make a 
distance of nearly 200 miles 
a day for about two weeks. 
The big cars were asked to 
go 20 miles an hour. The 
smallest ones, by grace of an 
extended time limit, 16. The 
longest full day’s run was 
242 miles. The shortest, 119. 

Those figures give some 
idea of the possibilities of 
the automobile. Twenty 
miles an hour is almost as 
good as the average train 
schedule through a lot of the 
country that was traversed, 
and an average of 200 miles 
a day over roads of various 
kinds is rather vigorous 
going. 

The men who took part in this tour found some road 
conditions of a kind they never before dreamed of. Un- 
bridged creeks, ferries across rivers, stumpy roads, levee 

. roads and now and then 
no roads at all were 
some of the features. 

Getting out of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and leav- 
ing that state, Ken- 
tucky was first crossed—at a point where neither its best 
nor its worst in the way of roads and scenery was found. 
And be it said, Kentucky has some of the best scenery and 
some of the worst in the world of both. 

Tennessee also played in hard luck in not being able to 
offer to the tourists some of the best of its roads, located, 
unfortunately, off the line of the tour. In Tennessee were 
found several creeks without bridges, which the cars forded 
as best they could. Pushing down a steep bank into one 
of these streams is a terrifying experience to those of weak 
nerves, but the worst of the fords are easily accomplished 
except in very wet weather. 


The Atlanta to New York Run 


Too than any past Glidden tour and of consider- 
ably greater interest to the Southeast than this older 
event was the second annual Journal-Herald run, from 
Atlanta to New York, over the so-called National Highway. 
This got under way June 6th with sixty-two contesting cars 
and eight official cars in line. There was the usually typical 
Atlanta send-off when the cars whirled away on their long 
run toward New York. Though the tour started but a few 
minutes after a respectable breakfast hour, and notwith- 
standing a sky that was heavily clouded before the cars 
got under way, a huge 
crowd was out ‘to bid the 
tourists farewell. There 
was a band, a squad of 
mounted police, a fire 
chief’s wagon, cheering 
multitudes and all the ap- 
purtenant trimmings of a 
successful start. 

Much good has been 
done by this tour in 
spreading the gospel of 
automobiles and good 
roads. The scout cars 
which went out to map out 
this tour found that in less 
than a year since the other 
Atlanta to New York run 
was held the National 
Highway had been im- 
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proved was fortunate, for the competing cars found the roads at their very 
worst. There was rain before the machines started and rain most of the way 
to New York. And naturally there was much slipping through treacherous red 
mud and much “beating it” in an effort, often vain, to get to the controls 
on time. 

On the whole, though, it was a great tour and a thorough test of the cars 
that took part. Any one of them that. got through at all, no matter what 
the penalization, is a good car. No other kind could have gone the route. And 
the owners and makers of the few that may come through with a perfect score 
will have a right to crow. 


The Atlanta Automobile Races 


T would be out of the question to dismiss from consideration the matter of 
automobiling in the South without saying something about the spring race 
meeting of the Atlanta Automobile Association, held on the wonderful 

Speedway track. 

The impressive work of three makes of cars, the Cole, the Marmon and 
the National, rescued this event from the vast barrens of mediocrity. In at- 
tendance and in number of entries the meet was distinctly off color. There 
were not enough cars to make the races wildly exciting, and the public knew 
there weren’t. Therefore the spectators did not come in sufficient numbers to 
make the meet the financial success that a well-arranged meet will always prove. 

There were some wonderful races, though, and some of the cars that com- 
peted made places for themselves in the hearts of the spectators that will not 
be effaced for years to come. ‘ 

In the small car classes the Cole stood by itself. In its division it was 
never defeated, and its consistent running and the careful, conservative, victo- 
rious driving of “Bill” Endicott, star of the Cole team, marked it as a car 
among cars. 

Between the Marmon and the National there was no great choice. For 
the first time the Marmon company sent into competition its queer-shaped, 
brightly-painted, six-cylindered freak machine—a car that afterwards reduced 
itself to scrap metal in an accident on the Indianapolis Speedway. This car 
behaved well, but was really not the marvel that the stock Marmon was. This 
car won the first of the 200-mile races and accomplished the almost unheard 
of feat of running the 200 miles without once stopping for any cause. Few 
cars in the world’s history have equaled that record in track or road race. 
This 200-mile race was a grand contest for a while. It started out with the 
National apparently a winner. But this car eventually went out with a 
broken steering arm that 
sent it over the inside bank 
of the back stretch and 
wrecked it. At about the 
same time the Knox car 
and the Marmon, driven by 
the Bedouin, Harroun, end- 
ed a grand contest when 
the former ran out of oil, 
smashed up a crank case 
and quit. That left the 
Marmon out in front, and 
it stuck there. Harroun did 


not drive it for records. 
There was only one car 
left in the race, the steady 
but hopelessly outclassed 
S. P. O., and Harroun 
knew that all he needed to 
do was to keep going. And 
this he did. He completed 
the 200 miles in 182 min- 
utes, 31 seconds and a 
quarter. Naturally, with 
only two cars in for most 
of the distance it was anything but an interesting race. Only the early brushes 
between the Knox and the Marmon and the fact that the latter car did not 
make a stop, saved the contest from being commonplace. And at best it 
was not exciting. f 

The National turned the tables and got its revenge in the 200-mile race 
that ended the meeting. . This event was more exciting and better sport gen- 
erally. For one thing there were more starters—six in all of the real thing 
and another one added for appearances sake. And, marvelous to relate, all 
six were running when the winner finished the 200-mile grind. If such a thing 
ever happened before in a 200-mile race the records fail to show it. 

Three of the starters had a chance—the Fiat, the National and the Amer- 
ican. And finally the National won. But it took daring driving. 


C. K. Hamilton, in an aeroplane, racing with an 
auto at the Atlanta Speedway 


Cars Driven Over Slippery Ooze 


oy was sunshine when the race started, but before it had gone far rain 
fell and the track became one endless ribbon of slippery ooze, around which 
cars dashed at breakneck speed. And yet no necks were broken. The 
only close call fell to the lot of Herbert Lytle in the American. Rounding the 
last turn, his car skidded, turning twice around in one direction, reversing and 
turning once in the other and finally straightening out and clipping it off 
down the course as though nothing had happened. Such a desperate game 
was it that one of the oldest and gamest drivers in the lot practically threw 
up his hands and called for help, admitting in effect that the risk was more 
than he cared to take. 

On the cars sped, with lives risked as every car made every turn. But the 
luck of the Speedway, now proverbial, held good and not an accident happened. 
Finally the American-made cars shook off the Italian Fiat and the affair 
became a duel. With luck the American might have won. But it had no luck, 
and tire trouble and a lost radiator cap cost a victory. The National, driven 
part of the time by Aitken and part by Kincaid, was the winner. 

Some of the other races were fairly good. The best were the free-for-alls 
of the second day of the meet. In the twelve-mile race in this class the Marmon 
Six, the American and the Fiat 90 were neck and neck the entire distance, 
finally finishing in the order given. 

So unsuccessful was this meet from the standpoint of finances that the pes- 
Simistic prophecied that there would never be another. But already plans are 

ing made for a great meet in the fall, and it is hoped that a series of con- 
tests can be arranged that will surprise those of the five-day session of last fall 
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Courteous and considerate co- 
operation is as essential at the 
telephone as in the office or home. 


In every use of the telephone 
system, three human factors are 
brought into action—one at each 
end, one or both anxious and prob- 
ably impatient, another at the cen- 
tral office, an expert, at least as 
intelligent and reliable as the best 
stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central 
office factor is the personal servant 
of the other two and is entitled to 
the same consideration that is nat- 


urally given to their regular em- 
ployees. 


Perfect service depends upon the 
perfect co-ordinate action of all 
three factors—any one failing, the 
service suffers. This should never 
be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate 
the personal factor at the central 
office, to make it a machine, have 
been unsuccessful. There are 
times when no mechanism, how- 
ever ingenious, can take the place 
of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the 
use of the telephone universal and the misuse a matter 


of public concern. 


Discourtesy on the part of tele- 


phone users is only possible when they fail to realize the 


efficiency of the service. 


It will cease when they talk 


over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Two 
the 


This Removes the Corn 


The way to relieve and remove corns 
is this: 

Place the downy felt ring of a Blue- 
jay corn Plaster about the corn. That 
will protect it from chafing, stopping the 
pain at once. 

It also allows a wonderful bit of medi- 
cation to rest on the corn and go to work. 


48 hours after, you can lift the corn 
out in its entirety. No pain—no harm 
—no inconvenience—no dangerous 
liquid—no nasty salye—no soreness. 


Blue=jay 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 


31) 


One System 


Days 


Illustration Actual Size 


Note the Narrow Band 


This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps‘round the toe. 


Universal Service 


End 


Corn 


Safe, simple and neat, yet immensely 
effective. 

About forty million people know 
Blue-jay. 

Every day more than ten thousand 
buy it. 

Try a package. All druggists every- 
where sell it. Only 15c. 


If you wish to be further convinced 
before spending even fifteen cents, ask us 
to mail you a sample—free. 


15c and 25c 
per Package 


Corn Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 


Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap 


for the skin because it cleans and 
disinfects at the same time. Its use gives 
sterilized clean-ness; the only perfect clean- 


ness. LIFEBUOY isthe best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can't see 
while removing the dirt that you can see, 
is a carbolated soap and 
has “that clean smell” which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary soaps, 


Sc at All Grocers and Druggists 


LIFEBUOY 
SOAP 


“Before using 
Eskays, my boys 
were sick nearly 


all the time,” writes 
Mrs. Rich. J. Lyons, Des 
Moines, la., mother of these 
handsome prize-winning 
twins, ‘“but they began to 
improve when put on Eskay’s 
and never had a sick day 
afterwards.” 


ESKAY’S 
FOOD 


added to fresh cow's milk 
makes the perfect substitute 
for breast milk. 

Eskay’s Food supplies the 
necessary elements that plain cow's 
milk lacks—and renders it digesti- 
ble by the most delicate stomach. 

If your baby is not thriving let 
us send you today enough Eskay’s 
to prove it is the food for him. 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 462 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
ntlemen: Please send me free, 10 feedings of 
ee and your book for mothers, *‘How to Care for the 
y’ Pa 
Name 
Street and Number. 


City and State 


DAISY FLY KILLER Erasta and kilis ali flies 


Neat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 
f Lasts all season. Made 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Of 
mall dealers or sent pre- 
paid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


chewing candy. Everybody likes it but few can 
make it. It’s fine. Receipt for $1.00. Send 


stamp for catalog. 
LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT CO. | 
Post Office Box 606, LINCOLN, NEB. 


| “Goody Goody” | 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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The Gumdrops leaned over the stooping S 


HE WOT had been 
i making a long, tire- 
some speech to the 


Zotwots. They were 
finally dismissed by the 
Wot’s Willing Slink. You 
know, the ruler of the Zotwots is called the Wot, and his 
servants are Slinks,” my little friend shyly remarked. 

“Yes, I remember,” I replied, knocking the ashes out of 
my pipe. “I remember, too, that the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ 
pet. Did the Zotwots go home when they were dismissed?” 

“No, sir,” eagerly replied the little girl, much encour- 
aged by my evident interest. “They slithered to the Winkle 
Grounds where they expected to enjoy themselves for the 
remainder of the day. Upon reaching the Winkle Grounds 
eighteen Zotwots, skilled Winkle players, separated from 
the crowd and laid down in the shade of some large baskets 
to rest and talk of the great game they were soon to take 
an active part in. They were shortly interrupted by a 
voice singing— 


“Old Grandpa Greer 
Was filled with cheer, 
For his beard was long and shaggy. 
His hat was tall and he was small, 
And he wore his trousers baggy— 


“Very much puzzled, the eighteen Zotwots looked anx- 
iously about in all directions, but discovered no sign of 


| the singer. 


““Funny, said an old Zotwot, ‘that voice sounds like 
our little pet’s. Yet, where is he? 

“It did sound like the Jay-fowl, remarked another; ‘I 
wonder where he can be?’ 

““T have it? suddenly cried a youthful Zotwot, scram- 
bling to his feet, ‘Pll wager that singer is concealed in 
some of those baskets.’ With frantic haste the Zotwots 
searched among the baskets and one of them finally dis- 
covered the hiding Jay-fowl. 

“Why, you blessed Jay! the Zot excitedly cried, drag- 
ging him out. 

“ ‘How came you here?’ another demanded. 

“*Where have you been? Why did you run away from 
us? said a third. 

“What has happened to you?’ 

“*We have been heartbroken over your disapp 

“You have been missing all day! We 
thought you were dead! sobbed a very aged 
Zotwot. ‘Why can’t you obey us?’ 

“Here! Here! Here! shrieked the Jay- 
fowl, with all his power. ‘I can’t understand 
a word! You're all yelling at once. Calm 
yourselves, calm yourselves and I'll tell you ' 
all about it, he added, soothingly. 

“The Zotwots instantly assumed a dignified 
silence while they breathlessly listened to the 
Jay-fowl’s hysterical story of adventure and 
escape. At the conclusion he tearfully insist- 
ed on taking an oath never, never, never in 
the future to go where he knew he should not, 


rance” 


Tales of the Zotwots 


By R. J. DEAN 


keezers, their faces quite near the bottles on the top shelf 


The Winkle Game 


or disobey the Zotwots’ 
wishes in the least particular. 

“But before the eighteen 
Zotwots could administer a 
solemn and binding oath, 
the crowd insistantly shout- 
ed, ‘Choose the judge! Choose the judge! Commen¢e the 
game! So the embarrassed Zotwots excused themselves to 
the repentant Jay-fowl and scattered among the crowd to 
pick out the judges. 

“You must know, that only Zotwots with one eye, or 
those not capable of looking at an object with the left eye 
while winking the right one, are allowed to judge a game 
of Winkle. Finally, after a great deal of debating, accept- 
ing and rejecting, three one-eyed Zotwots were decided 
upon as official judges. These judges divided the eighteen 
players into three groups—six Zotwots in a group. Then 
the judges drew lots for first choice of the team they wished 
to preside over. When this was settled, each judge drew 
his chosen team apart from the others to decide upon a 
name by which the team should be known throughout the 
game. One group chose the word Fido for the name of 
their team. The second group decided on Skeezer. The 
third selected Gumdrop for their title. Each team then 
presented its judge with a large white apron decorated 
with the name of the team he was to judge. When the 
judges had donned their aprons they joyously erected three 
wooden shelves, one above the other, like our pantry 
shelves are built. Then the judge wearing an apron adorn- 
ed with the word Fido placed six empty nursing béttles in 
a neat row upon the lower shelf and shouted: 

“ ‘This is the Fido shelf! Fido team will now take its 
place. Six Zotwots forming team Fido bowed politely 
three times to the audience, turned right about face and 
bowed very low to the judges who were behind the shelf. 
Then the Fidos straightened up, advanced quickly to the 
shelves, stopped, squatted down, their noses almost touch- 
ing the bottles, which they eyed nervously. The crowd rose 
to its feet, cheering madly. 

“Then the judge wearing a Skeezer apron arranged six 
bottles upon the second shelf and yelled: ‘This is shelf 
Skeezer! Team Skeezer will kindly come forward! The 
Skeezers bowed several times to the judges and four times 
to the audience, advanced to the shelves, stooped over the 


squatting Fidos bringing their faces as close as possible to 


the bottles on the second shelf. The huge 
audience hissed and groaned and snapped 
their fingers. 

“Then judge of the Gumdrops stood six 
bottles on the third shelf and cried: ‘This is 
shelf Gumdrop! Gumdrop team will please 
get in position to play! The Gumdrops took 
their position, leaning over the stooping 
Skeezers—their faces quite near the bottles on 
the top shelf. 

“The vast crowd clapped their hands and 
whistled loudly until the judges standing be- 
hind the shelves joined hands. Instantly a 
hush fell on the large audience, as the judges 
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began to sing their final instructions to the competing Win- 
kle teams: 


“The one that winks one eye so hard 
Twill knock a bottle ’bout a yard 
Stands quite a chance this game to win 
So let each Lotwot wink like sin? 
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greatest number of bottles wins the prize. There is great 
rivalry among the players, as the best winker is looked up 
to as a social leader. 

“But, I am getting away from my story. Just as the 
judges shouted ‘Three’, the crowd yelled “Wot! Wot! Wot? 
The players, instead of winking, looked around and beheld 
the Wot sailing above their heads in his flying machine. 


FOR 


As soon as the Wot knew he had the Zotwots’ undivided at- 


“To break a bottle with a wink 

Is not so easy as you think, 

For winking is a subtle art, 

And each Zotwot must do his part. 


tention he brought his machine gently to the earth and 
held his hand above his head for silence. 
thinking the Wot intended to deliver his usual address, 
turned to flee; but the Wot harshly commanded them to 


The Zotwots, 


stop in such angry tones that the Zotwots instantly cheered 


“You shouldn’t wink till we say three, 
Cause that’s the signal, you'll agree. 
Get ready now, take careful aim, 
And we will start this Winkle game. 


you at length. 


and stood huddled together in a dejected mass. Then the 
Wot said, ‘My loyal subjects, I do not intend to address 
To-day, I only wish to admonish you to 
keep some distance from my machine, as some of you 


might unwittingly derange some part of its delicate mech- 


“One two, one two, wink, wunk wee— 
Are you ready? All together— 
One! Two! Three!” 


anism. Thank you!’ 
“Much relieved by this speech, the Zotwots fell to talk- 
ing and giggling. Then the Wot jumped out of his ma- 


chine and strolled about among the Zotwots, listening to 


“Do the players break the bottles by simply winking 
at them?” I interrupted, surprised. 

“Yes, sir,” replied my little friend, “at the word three 
the players wink, their right eye shuts with a snap, break- 
ing the bottle at which the wink is aimed. That is, some 
of them wink hard enough to break a bottle; some do not. 
It is a very difficult feat—try it some time. 
You must wink very straight and quick. Hard! 
like that,” she suid, snapping her fingers. 

“Oh, yes, now I begin to understand the 
science of the game. Quite interesting,” I re- 
plied, “and the judges’ duties are—” 

“Are to count the broken bottles and re- 
place them with perfect ones after each volley 
of winks,” she continued. f 

“How long does a game last?” I asked. 


supper time.” 


their admiring remarks and shaking hands with each one 
that said something nice about him.” 

“Is that all?” I asked, as the little girl paused. 

“No, sir, but that is all I can. tell you now. It’s almost 


“Did the Zotwots finish their game of Winkle?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Not that day,” she replied, “for a very 
good reason. 
home now. I'll just be in time to meet Father 
when he gets off the car.” 

“Very well, then,” I replied, kissing her 
good-by, “I will expect to hear something more 
of the Zotwots the next time you come.” 

She ran off home, singing as she went— 


The—but, I am obliged to go 
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“Just one hour,” she replied, “with five 
At the conclu- 
sion of a game the team that has broken the 


minutes rest every quarter. 


“For his beard was long and shaggy. 
His hat was tall and he was small, 
And he wore his trousers baggy.” 


The Wot Speaking 


Letters From the Children 


Has Visited Germany Twice 

Hollins, Va.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little Virginia girl, and am 
very much interested in the Children’s 
Page, and I have been thinking of 
writing to you for a long time. My 
father and mother take your maga- 
zine, and I always want it first, so I 
can read the children’s letters. I live 
out in the country and I like it very 
much. I was so much interested in 
Virginia Nicholl’s letter, for I used 
to live in Washington myself and I 
certainly do not blame her for saying 
that Washington is a pretty city. 
Have any of the members been 
abroad? I have, twice. My grand- 
mother lives over there and so we go 
over to see her once in a while. She 
lives in Germany. Oh! it is so pretty 
over there! Gottingen, a right small 
town in which grandmother lives, is 
so quaint and picturesque. There are 
beautiful parks there with ponds in 
them; and on the ponds there are the 
prettiest white swans I ever saw. If 
I talked to you all I wished about 
Germany, I expect this letter would 
find its way to the waste-basket for 
being too long, so I will change my 
subject. I am eleven years old and in 
the seventh grade. I study history, 
geography, physiology, spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar and composition, I 
am so glad summer is coming! And 
we wont have t study any more. Well, 
Uncle Remus, I hope I will see this 
letter in print some time. I wish you 
Success forever. I shouldn’t mind ex- 
changing post cards with the members. 

Hollins Institute. Luise Ratu. 


Celebrated for Daniel Boone 

Salisbury, N. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I want to tell the cousins about 
the Daniel Boone Celebration, which 
was held April 30th in Danielson 
County, N. C., on the Yadkin River 
at the old home place of Daniel 
Boone. The original cabin that he 
lived in fell down about twenty-five 
years ago, but another one has been 
built on the same spot and made a 
permanent museum for old relics. At 
the foot of the lot on which the cabin 
Stands is the old spring from which 
the Boone family used water. A few 
hundred yards from the cabin on the 
bank of the Yadkin is a lane in which 
Daniel Boone would hide from the 
Indians, known as “Boone’s Lane” or 
the “Devil’s Den”. The grounds 
around the house, spring and lane, 
have been put in fine shape by the 


Daniel Boone Memorial Association 
of Lexington, Danielson County. The 
celebration was to have been held the 
first day of May, but as that day fell 
on Sunday, it was held the 30th of 
April. Some prominent men as speak- 
ers (from our own state) were there; 
among them Judge Peter C. Pritch- 
ard, Senator Overman and Congress- 
man Robert N. Page. “Old Timey” 
music, such as Daniel Boone heard, 
was furnished by a string band. Some 
descendants of Daniel Boone from 
Kentucky were there, while thousands 
of people from the near counties at- 
tended. A monument about fifteen 
feet high, the upper half in the shape 
of an immense Indian arrowhead, has 
been erected by the Daughters of the 
Revolution of Salisbury, N. C. The 
place is about twelve miles from the 
railroad, but anyone who visits the 
place will be amply repaid, for the 
very spirit of the mighty hunter seems 
to hover in the air, and echoes of the 
distant past can be heard in the rip- 
pling waters of the beautiful Yadkin. 
I wish that all of the cousins might 
have been there with me that day. If 
this letter is printed, I am going to 
write again and tell more about the 
place, and other historic places near 
my home. I nearly forgot to say that 
the five acres of land that surround 
the house, lane and spring, has been 
generously donated to the Association 
by Mr. Philip Somers of Spencer, N. 
C. My grandmother made me a 
Christmas present of a five-year sub- 
scription to our dear Uncre Remvs’s 
Home Macazine. Hoping to see my 
letter in print soon, I will close. 
Route No. 7. Guapys HACKETT. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Here is a list of the prize- 
winning letter writers for 
July: 

Guavys Hacxerr, Route No. 7, 

Salisbury, N. C. 

Luist Ratu, Hollins Institute, 

Hollins, Va. 

Rvuspytee Price, Route No. 2, 

Prescott, Ark. 

Ceciz Rust, Pelican, La. 
Orea Jonnson, Box 536, Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 


Thinks French Easier Than English 
Ste Barbara, Est. De S. Paulo, 


Brazil—Dear Uncle Remus: Here I 
come after a year’s absence. I now 
am at home for my Holy Week vaca- 
tion. We have such beautiful trees 
here, all covered with pink flowers, 
pine tree, I think it is called in Eng- 
lish; we call it “Paineira”. It. grows 
wild here and they are so pretty when 


in groups. I am going to try to 
paint them next vacation. Have you 
“jahoticabas” down there? It is so 


funny to hear Americans pronounce 
that word, I wish I could hear you 
all do it. Well, the jahoticabas are 
very similar to grapes, in fact, the 
only difference is the taste and that the 
peeling is thicker. At our college we 
have to speak English at the table, 
and if anyone speaks a word in Por- 
tuguese they have to stand up, so we 
all that cannot speak it very well, 
speak French instead. I think French 
is easier than English, and it is such 
a beautiful language. We have a 
big garden and plenty of flowers. 
There are sixty-four different kinds 
of roses and among them your sweet 
American rose. The valleys are now 
covered with the most beautiful ferns 
and “rodamaios” ever seen. Rodamaio 
is a sweet cup-shaped lilac flower. If 
only I knew English better I would 
describe the many beautiful scenes 
possessed by my beloved country— 
Brazil. Many and many good wishes 
to your nice magazine. 
BELLA Pytes. 


Likes the Farm—in Summer 

Gainesville, Ga.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am nine years old and am in 
the sixth grade. I go to school every 
day. I have two and one-half miles 
to walk. My teacher’s name is Prof. 
H. J. Howington. I like him very 
much. We have Sunday school every 
Sunday afternoon. Mama is my 
teacher, and I like her fine for one. 
She said she wanted her class to get 
the Ten Commandments. Mama and 
papa have four children, their names 
are Ernest, Corinne, Mary Lee and 
Bryson. Bryson is the cutest thing 
I ever saw. We live on a farm. I 
don’t like to live on a -farm much, 
only over summer. We have an 
orchard and we sure do have a nice 
time eating fruit and watermelons. I 
am taking music lessons now and like 
it. My teacher’s name is Miss Pearl 
Hudgins. I like her fine. 

CORINNE Tannen. 
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HOME—BREAD 
and BUTTER— 
CLOTHES and 
SHOES—sometimes 
the DOCTOR—and 
the chance to 

go to SCHOOL 


ILL THESE your {i} 
| widoworyouror- 

q phans must have 
ete | —just as you are 
A providing them for 
your wife and children now— 
Your absence will not lessen their 
appetites—nor obviate their ne- 
cessities—in the least degree— 
your going may affect only their 
income and consequently their 
ability to have these things. & 
And how about the little pleasures 
of life which you delight in giv- 
ing them now ?—Don't you think 
they will need a Summer vaca- 
tion? — and an occasional outing 
just the same—even though you 
cannot be here to share these en- 
joyments with them? & Why 
let your family carry this risk— 
when life insurance was de- 
vised primarily for this very 
purpose?—Don't stop to chink 
about it—ACT!—NOW|—TO-. 
DAY!—You do not know—it 
may already be too late for you 
to get these benefits. 4? Send for 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY man and 


find out: 


& First: Whether you can be- 


come a member of the Society; 


&? Second: How little it will 
cost to put an Equitable policy be- 
tween your family (not you,— 
for you will not be here to pay 
the price of neglect and delay), 
and the thousand and one things 
which can happen to a man’s 
family when he is not here to 
look out for them. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims 
on the day it receives them. 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, NewYork City 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in 
your town? Then why not recommend 
to us, some good man—or woman—to rep- 
resent us there — Great opportunities to-day 
in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 


GRAPE JUICE 


“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure’’ 


HERE’S nothing like grape juice in its 

universal acceptability. Everyone likes it. 

Those who do not care for the usual insipid 
“soft drink” find satisfaction in the rich flavor 
and body of pure grape juice. 


Those who avoid alcoholic beverages find in 
pure unfermented grape juice all that is good in 
grapes, without injurious alcohol. — 


Walker’s Grape Juice lacks the puckerish 
after-taste that used to be considered a natural 
attribute of grape juice, but which was really an 
excess of tannin, due to over-pressing the skins 
and seeds, and in no sense a necessary or proper 
element of good grape juice. Walker’s is without 
tannin. 


Walker’s is clear! 
of all drinks. Nota tonic—it’s food. Rich in all 
the healthful properties of fresh fruit—without 
the unwholesome pulp. Rich in grape sugar, 
which is nutritious and a pre-digested food, 
ready for assimilation. Rich in mild acids, 
which assist the flow of the digestive juices. 


People don’t tire of Walker’s Grape 
Juice. Itis a habit to be encouraged 
in men, women and children. Itisa 
long step toward health and pleasure. 
Keep a case of it always in the house. 


Write for the Walker Recipe Book 
and learn how to make many delicious 
drinks and dainty deserts with Walker’s 
Grape Juice. 


Your grocer and your druggist have Walker’s 
Grape Juice. It ts served at soda fountains. 
Wealker’s is always bottled in the “Ten-Pin’’ bottle. 


Write to-day for the Recipe Book. 
THE GRAPE 


T HE optimistic saying: 
: “There’s a good side 
to every bad thing” 


It is the most wholesome. 


The “ Ten-Pin”’ 
Bottle 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
North East, Pa. 


Conducted By 


the prevailing high prices; the good side in this instance being that people 
have learned to do without many things they believed were essential. Also, 
it has been shown that the doing without was not attended with any real dis- 
comfort. The things cut out of the usual expenditure—things to eat, drink 
and wear, bric-a-brac, furniture, theater tickets, etc., were found not to be 
necessary to the happiness or well-being of the abstainers—much to their 
own surprise. Women, with their usual adaptability to circumstances, quickly 
began to practice economy. Many of them kept away from bargain counters, 
thereby breaking themselves of the habit of buying things they could do with- 
out—just because they were “marked down”. 

A writer in the North American Review has this paragraph in an article 
treating of high prices: “A partner in one of the great department stores 
expressed his regret to me over the loss of so much trade. ‘But, I said, 
‘when matters are normal again your loss will quickly be made up? ‘No, 
he replied, ‘because people will have learned to get along on what they have. 

‘|Our principal profits are made on what people buy that they do not need? If 
the period of high prices shall have taught people to buy only what they 
need, it will have its good side.” 

But it is true, on the other hand, that people do not always know what 
they need. There is a short-sighted economy that defeats its aim. It is worse 
than unwise to save in matters that involve healfh—one’s best bank account. To 
exhaust one’s vitality by over-work, to subsist on poor or insufficient food, 
to do without needed rest or recreation is to exemplify the vld adage—“Save 
at the spigot and waste at the bung.” For the sake of saving a few dollars 
in rent, a family moved from a bright cottage in a clean locality to an old 
house on an unwholesome street. The illness of three children and death of 
one from typhoid fever was the consequence. It is better to wear a gingham 
frock and last summer’s hat than to do without the little jaunt to the country, 
or an afternoon in the park that will freshen the spirit and break the daily 
routine of work. 

A 


The Wife In Politics 


R. SCOTT, whose sensible views concerning equal suffrage appear in 
the Open House to-day, says, that in order to vote, women should 
thoroughly inform thetnselves as to the principles of government and 

the responsibilities involved in the use of the ballot; and as they have no time 
for this without neglecting their home duties, they should let suffrage alone. 

How many men are there who inform themselves about the principles of 
government before going to the polls? An accepted juror in a recent noted 
criminal case could not tell the name of the president of his country. There 
are many men voters, not illiterate, who neither know nor care anything about 
the workings of state or national government—who do not know that the 
assembly of lawmakers in Washington is composed of both senators and con- 
gressmen. Not far from me on a little farm lives a family of six persons— 
the parents, three grown sons, each over twenty, and one daughter. 
| “What do you think of the last congress?” was asked of the man. 

“Don’t know a thing about it,” he answered. “The boys and me aint got 
the time to study about politics. ‘The old woman there (indicating his wife) 
| she and Addie sorter keeps up with ’em. She takes a little one-dollar paper 
| and the two read ever’ blessed thing in it, and sometimes they tell me what’s 

goin’ on in politics—I don’t take no stock in it myself.” 

“What do you do when you have to vote?” 

“Well, the boys and me mostly takes the women folks’ jedgment. 
said, we’ve got no time to bother about such matters.” 

As the “women folks” did all the work of the house—cooked, scrubbed, 
washed, ironed, milked, churned, sewed, mended, attended to the chickens 
and worked in the garden, it is hard to see where their advantage as to leisure 
time came in. Rainy days and “laying-by” time brought no surcease of 
their work, as these occasions brought to the man and his boys. 


ee 
Why Should It Be Expected? 


T HIS speech at the convention of Women Suffragists, President Taft ad- 
vised the ladies to learn and practice self-restraint, else they would never 

be fit to be entrusted with the ballot. This sounded like extreme irony 
in view of the utter lack of self-restraint then being exhibited by the members 
of congress—and the president’s own cabinet. 

Why should women, any more than men, be expected to behave like saints 
or stoics at a public meeting? Why should perfect citizenship be exacted 
from women while the average man is so very far from being an ideal citizen? 

But I am glad that is exacted. It is complimentary and inspiring to 
women that those who reach for the ballot are expected to stand on higher 
ground than the average man voter occupies; that their vision should be 
Pires: clearer, more beneficent, their motives higher and less self-seeking; 
‘that they should give their efforts towards purifying the present corrupt 
| methods of government, as they have done in Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Col- 
|orado, according to a statement signed by the governors, senators and con- 
| gressmen of those states. 


As I 


a 
For Home and Child 


S TO the assertion that women will neglect the home if given the ballot, 
it is, say the Suffragists, chiefly for the sake of bettering the family 
that they are seeking to obtain the right to vote for their sex. It is 

that women may readjust some of the narrow and shortsighted laws affecting 
mothers and children—laws pertaining to child labor, women’s wages, juvenile ` 
reformatories, the sale of liquor and firearms, the methods of punishing crim- 
inals—everyone a mother’s son—and of encouraging and helping those who 
have fallen. 

The five millions of American women who suppost themselves and the 
three millions of widows, it would seem, should have some readjustment of 
state policy that would give them a voice in the government they help to ~ 
| sustain. But if such readjustment would interfere with the supreme business 
of home-making and child-training, in Which fifteen millions of women are 


HOUSE 


engaged, then let woman’s 
MARY | BRYAN political condition remain 
without readjustment. The 
first consideration must be 
the faithful wife and mother who works with no wage, but reaps her harvest 
in the peace and happiness of home and the bringing up of children who love 


her and reflect in their lives the care taken in their bringing up. 
pi 


Chat 


S EGUER ITE, of Kentucky, when you read the letters which have come 
in response to your revelation of your unhappy life, I think you will 

modify your idea that your fellow-beings are all indifferent and selfish. 
One or two of these letters appear in the Open House to-day. They show 
plenty of human interest and contain kind and practical counsel. The writers 
of all the letters sent for publication believe that occupation—regular work— 
is the best cure for discontent and restlessness. G. L. H., of Atlanta, speaks 
` wisely when he says that one must put himself into his work. It is possible 
to learn to love even an uncongenial occupation by compelling an interest in 
it—trying to know it as well and perform it as effectively as possible. A 
new field for women’s energies has now come into favor. “Small Farms 
for Women” is the latest word being passed along the line of enterprising 
sisterhood. It has been proved beyond doubt that with a very small outlay 
of money and labor a woman may more than support herself by cultivating 
a few acres—or even one acre of land—with intelligent care and on the in- 
tensive plan. The perfection in farm and garden implements, and the methods 
of artificially forcing growth are factors in securing success with these small 
farms. The work is comparatively light and positively fascinating. It is 
amazing to see the quantity and variety of vegetables, small fruits, flowers, 
vines and medicinal herbs that may be grown on a small piece of ground. 
The secret is keeping the soil well prepared and never allowing it to be idle. 
As soon as one plant has finished its usefulness, replace it with another. One 
of my friends has a bit of garden which she keeps in a high state of pro- 
ductiveness. It supplies her family table with small fruits and vegetables 
and the surplus finds ready sale. A neighbor recently moved here from 
Atlanta, where she had a small garden that kept her in pocket money. 

A few vines of red raspberry in a corner yielded all the berries wanted 
by the family and brought her five dollars from buyers who came to 
get them. 

But women are not proposing to have individual small farms only. They 
are planning to go into the business co-operatively, as is being done in Eng- 
land. They purpose to form small companies, or that two or more women 
unite in the cultivation of a farm, having connected with it a steam apparatus 
for canning vegetables and fruits. Poultry raising and dairying seem a natural 
addition to the woman’s farm, and the raising of small grain, Japanese kudzu 
and alfalfa make these industries inexpensive and profitable. 

A letter from two of our Open House contributors, Mr. and Mrs. Pleas 
of Chipley, Fla., came too late for publication in this issue. It tells what two 
people—not young nor robust—and not early familiarized with farm work, 
may do. Many of the beautiful flowering plants in my yard came from the 
farm and nursery of this industrious pair, who are artists of the brush and 
camera. Five months ago I moved to this new home. The large yard was 
as bare of trees and herbage as a baseball ground. Now it is filled with 
young trees, shrubbery and flowers. The flower beds are living kaleidoscopes 
of vivid and varied color—so well have the annuals done. The young roses are 
blooming, vines are climbing on the lattice of the summer houses and I have 
more vegetables than we can use. 

The cost has been very small. I did not use an ounce of commercial 
fertilizer, and did most of the work myself with a hoe in the very early 
morning, when the poppies were just doffing their green night-caps and 
Straightening out their pink and crimson robes. 

The rabbits sometimes pay a nocturnal visit to the beans, and the young 
chickens persist in slipping through the lattice of their enclosure and trying 
their legs in scratching the flowers or vegetable beds. 

My young daughter says: “The best eatable mama raises in her garden 
is fried chicken.” 

I would like to hear what you are doing in respect to the high prices. I 
have had several letters asking that the heads of families among the mag- 
azine’s thousands of subscribers give their ideas as to the increased price 
of living, and the best way of meeting the difficulty. Expert economists are 
telling us that we constantly waste our resources by the methods of prepar- 
ing food—that one-tenth of one per cent of the fuel is utilized in cooking on 
an ordinary stove. Stoves are made on a wrong principle, they say, and 
cook the cooks instead of the food. ‘The fireless cooker is in favor these 
warm days, but many prefer the alcohol stove. The denatured alcohol is 
turned into gas by the new method. The cost is ten cents a day—little more 
than the cost of cooking with coal. Other housewives are using the new 
electric heaters in the preparation of simple meals. These are odorless, clean 
and compact, and may be used on the table. I would be glad to hear from 
any of you who have used them. 

The Open House letters to-day are full of interest. Some of the longer 
Sketches have been left until next month through lack of space. A distin- 
guished linguist and scientist has promised the story in part of his sojourn- 
ing among the Indians for the purpose of analyzing their language—and 
trying in this way to learn their mysterious origin. He finds the Indians 
a deeply interesting race. Next month we will have in the magazine the story 
of Olita Littleheart, the Indian novelist, and her romantic marriage to a 
young American. 

A lady who has just returned from an extended visit to Porto Rico has in 
preparation for us a sketch of her experiences. She thinks a lucrative enter- 
prise would be for some ‘individual or company to utilize the millions of 
cocoanuts that go to waste by making them into oil or fat for cooking pur- 
poses. Thousands of tons of pure, fragrant fat—so much cleaner and more 
wholesome than lard—could thus be produced. The beautiful cocoa palm 
grows wild everywhere in Porto Rico and more than half the annual crop 
goes to waste. 

Barbara and Marguerite: several letters are awaiting the sending of 
your address. The real address of every writer must accompany the letter 
for publication. 


What Do 


You Know 
About Vinegar? | 


Vinegar is an article of almost universal 
consumption; yet few know very much 
about it, nearly everybody being more or 
less afraid of chemical imitation. 


There is made, however, plenty of good, 
pure and healthful vinegar—as good and 
even better than ever came from the farms of 
our forefathers—and it is easily possible for 
discriminating people to buy vinegar that is 
verfectly wholesome and of superior flavor. 


There are several types of vinegar, all 
equally wholesome. Choice should depend 
upon the taste of the user or the particular 

urpose of its use; whether for salads or 
or pickling or cooking. To enable the 
housewife to get safe vinegar of highest 
quality and use it to the best advantage, we 
will publish in this space a series of articles 
on the making and use of Pure Vinegar. 


In the meantime, absolute dependence 
may be placed in the purity, healthfulness 
and superior flavor of 


Heinz Malt Vinegar 


Having all the delicate flavor and aroma of barley malt. 


Heinz Cider Vinegar 


Clean-made from pure apple juice. 


Heinz White Pickling Vinegar 


Also for Table and Salad Use 


The purest of all vinegars because 
made by distillation. 


Sold by grocers in sealed glass bottles and 
stone jugs—also by measure from barrels, but— 
when buying bulk vinegar be sure of its reliability. 
Other vinegars included among 


Sf Varieties 


are Heinz Tarragon Vinegar, Hemz Spiced Salad 
Vinegar, sold in glass only. Still other seasonable 

ood things are Heinz Olives and Olive Oil, India 
Relish Euchted (sweet) Pickle, etc., etc. 


Send for illustrated book on the 
making and use of pure vinegars. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 


| SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved” 
\ requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 


Letters from 
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The Freeze Makes the Offers Marguerite A Solution 
The letter of Marguerite, of Kentucky, in the May issue 


DESO 
Ice Cream Good or Bad |7 | 
3 ki of this magazine moves me to express a thought to her and 
It S ALL in the Freezer to those in similar frame of mind or like physical circum- 


stances. It is this: Her troubles are negative, rather than 

The “White Mountain” is distinctly the positive. She needs something to stir and rouse her being 
home freezer because it is failure proof and |—® life work—a “call”—not to be an evangelist or a slum- 
lasts a lifetime. You can't spoil good mix- | Worker, necessarily, but something to lift her out of her 
ture if you use the present mood. She may find this right at her door. I do 


a Š not believe in girls working in shops or in offices when they 
Triple Motion are needed to makes homes for their parents, brothers and 


sisters. I think this tendency of young women to leave their 
WH ITE M 0 U NTAIN homes is the greatest calamity threatening our country. If 
your home does not need you, Marguerite, are there no young 
I C children near you, to whom you may endear yourself by be- 
ce Cream Freezer coming companionable and chumming with them like an elder 
sister? In this way your influence may be the making of the 
character of some child whose mother has not time or is not 
fitted to be a comrade to her children. Also, you will find 
that old people are not critical or cynical. They need the 
company of the young and you need their counsel and friend- 
ship. But independence is better than the bitter, sensitive 
spirit often imposed by dependence, and if your home offers 
no opportunity for congenial occupation try some outside 
work. If you have talent in music, drawing, embroidery, or 
gardening (now so much in favor) improve the talent with 
a view to making it a means of livelihood. Whatever work 
you take up put your whole heart into it. Give it your 
best interest and attention. I am as much in tone with 
and part of my business as though it were one of the “noble 
professions”. It is only by getting tired that one can find 
rest, only by using one’s strength that one becomes strong; 
and putting one’s self into work is the only way to find 
one’s complete self. Yours for work, GL. E 
Atlanta, Ga. 


_ Simple 
Durable 


a n 
The ‘“‘White Mountain’ is mechanically 
perfect. It freezes easily and quickly. The 
triple motion produces light, fluffy, frozen 
dainties, unusual in qnality and quantity 
because paddles are separate and work inde- 
pendently in opposite directions, This freezer |the Pulpit to the question: “Should Women Vote?” forces 


Is Woman Suffrage Desirable or Desired? 
The great attention given by the Press, the Platform and 


it on the consideration of every thoughtful person. After 
much careful study of the problem I have come to the 
vonclusion that it is not desirable that women should vote. 
‘This opinion is not founded on the idea that woman is not 
man’s equal. She is his equal in nearly every respect, and 
in some respects she is his superior. Queen Elizabeth was 
a more able sovereign than Charles the Fifth. The reigns 
ot Maria Theresa and Queen Victoria compare favorably 
with the rule of the best men monarchs. Not long since, 
when a Superintendent of Public Schools was to be ap- 
pointed in Chicago there were many learned college pro- 
fessors who applied for the position, which is one of high 
honor and carries a $10,000 salary, but the person chosen 
was a woman—comparatively young, but universally con- 
imported exclusively by us from A jearegg kage ge Ama for the position than any man in 
exico, 5 A 7 é le 
AMEE co lank etnies chia ee TEA | No: woman is not inferior to man. She has shown won- 
a Ree oe . |derful development in general ability. The chief reason 
OTHER PARROT. YOUNG, tame, | why it is undesirable that she should mix in politics is that 
eee ee aia this is outside her natural and heaven-ordained sphere— 
If Ordered Before Oct. 1 $ ‘the home. She has never studied the science of govern- 
a AES DORA | ment, and to do this would add to the burden she now bears 
TALK SATISFACTORILY. Sold AS B (as home maker and trainer of hèr children to fit them for 
erisa e ee Me the different fields of actiyity they need to enter. To keep 
CHEAPER VARIETIES OF M XICAN PARROTS $4.50 in touch with political affairs and problems would lead to 
ogre, E Des. Ermia, Adrian, Mich., R. 2, writes; “My | neglecting some of the duties of the home. And these duties 
' rything, spells, paG * 
counts to Gand sings. Money would not buy him.” /are paramount to all others. I hold that this is a sufficient 
reason why suffrage for women is not desirable. 

But assume that it is desirable—is it desired by the 

| women themselves? Does the great mass of women through- 

Sent on Approval. Send No Money, $1.50 | 0Ut the land really want the privilege of voting? They 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair Switch | have mot demonstrated any such wide-spread desire. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep. J-2,. Omaha, Neb. 
Vise a Micah ALAS ss ORA bee baini © Thousands of women take no interest at all in the suffrage 


has many exclusive points of superiority. 


Send to-day for our free booklet 
Frozen Dainties,’* telling all about 


inexpensive, delicious frozen desserts. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


“Human-Talker” 


is our registered name of a Parrot 


Largest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World 


match. Ifyou findita b in, remit $1.50 i ri . . ir “V as =) 

7 meth. yen Bed ien Sie apie een ise | 1101 ement; others look on the struggle of their “Votes-for 

5 shades little more. Inclose Se postage. Fresbeauty | Women” sisters with curiosity and amusement. Some years 
book showing latest style ofhair dressing—also high grade oe 8 ; j 

switebes, Dompadours, wigs, puffs. eto Anna Ayers, | &gO they had a referendum in Massachusetts. All the 

ta, Dept 194, 17 Quincy St., Chicago. amad women of the state were allowed to vote for or against 

equal suffrage. There were 22,000 women who wanted the 

| ballot; 864 who voted against it, and 532 women who did 

vote at all. The same state of feeling exists elsewhere, 


In a town in Connecticut ballot boxes were put up especially 
to receive the votes of women; not a ballot was dropped 
into them. The same lack of interest in elections was 
demonstrated in Cleveland, Ohio. 

What does this prove? I think it proves conclusively 
that the women of the United States—collectively speaking 
—do not desire to vote. 

Let us suppose that woman suffrage was an ac- 
complished fact and that before it was adopted congress 
had a difficult problem on its hands; is it probable that 
i they could solve it with the help of the women voters? 
66 e 99 |Some of the advocates of suffrage claim that the present 

Oran e id fr | perplexities of the administrative body would be straight- 
4 e ened out if the judgment, intuition and discerning ability 

lof women were brought to bear upon these difficulties. But 

Make it yourself. Just the thing for restaurants, | does the past experiences of women in clubs and societies 


picnics, fairs, etc. Make ten gallons for 75c. Receipt e : af r wally act i ? 7 
Soos We have edy receipts of all cindé. Send | Pear out this belief? Do women usually act in harmony 


stamp for catalog. ‘when they seek to settle matters in their own numerous or- 
LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT CO. | ganizations? Even in their own household problems they 
Box 606, Lincoln, Nebraska ‘find difficulties they have not grappled with successfully. 


| For instance, the much discussed servant girl question. When 
$ i 0 (1) 0 0 FOR A SONG the National Board of Lady Managers of the Chicago 
e A Eins Bo ed ll RECENTLY PAID | World’s Fair (which approximated political methods) was 
fend tus DUGDALE. Dept. ib. mintan ana DO. in session, did we hear of much excitability, lack of self- 
control, and disagreement? A woman “who knew” gave this 
account of the proceedings: “The Board had honors to be- 
stow, awards to make and patronage to distribute. Discord 

arose. Altercations, personal contradictions and bitter 
OF VIRGINIA quarrels followed. A setae! war broke out. Meanwhile, 
Medicine, Dentistry, | the Press was industriously spreading this all over the 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910, country, and it was only when the women managers were 
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BREDICAL COLLEGE 


Pharmacy 


Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. ded to disband and go home that quiet was restored.” 
cor persuade g q 

keema tas to taken Would such a Board be likely to furnish much aid to 
Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Vas | men engaged in trying to solve difficult political problems? 


the Members 


But, it will be said, it is affirmed by the governors, senators 
and congressmen of the states in which there is equal suf- 
frage—Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming—that women’s 
votes have been highly beneficial in purifying and harmo- 
nizing the state governments. But this is denied by other 
persons of authority. A conservative man who lived for 
seven years in Colorado says, “It is a disappointment that 
woman suffrage has not-done more in purifying political 
conditions than it has. A large number of women will not 
vote, while others only cast the ballot from a sense of duty.” 

But while I am thoroughly convinced that woman suf- 
frage is not desirable in politics, I am fully persuaded that 
it is desirable in public schools and municipalities which 
embrace many interests pertaining to woman’s special 
sphere, and which should be entirely free from_ political 
control. Woman’s influence for good in municipalities and 
public schools is too well known to deny that suffrage for 
her is desirable in these special fields. 

New Concord, Ohio. ALEX SCOTT. 


A Suggestion For Marguerite 


I have read the little confession of Marguerite and 
would like to help her to help herself. I, too, felt only pity, 
which she says she does not want. But, does she not in- 
spire it? In no way does Marguerite tell us that she is 
earning or trying to earn her own living. 

From her description of herself she is an idealist and 
artistic. If not, there are so many other fields open to the 
woman of to-day. I am sure, Marguerite, if you would 
forget yourself and get out and learn something that would 
bring you a good livelihood you would not even have time 
to think of the people who call you “sneaking” and “un- 
appreciative”. If your body is frail, your mind is not, is 
it? You would not have one think so. Wake up. Learn to 
do for yourself and you will be surprised at what you 
can accomplish. 

Jean Valjean, whom you admire, was no idler. 

This may seem unsympathetic, but were you left in such 
a condition in New York, you would find that “shrinking 
into my shell”, would result in someone bursting from 
theirs and treading on you, crushing out what life you had. 

Here it is the survival of the fittest. So, Marguerite, 
dear, be a brave little woman, get out and do for yourself. 
You will be so much happier, and always remember that “I 
am what I think I am.” 

Just ANorHER Woman LIKE YOURSELF, 

New York City. 


How Long Does Love Endure? 


Mr. Orton, was it not you who expressed a doubt as to 
there being any such thing as constant love? I have heard 
cynical persons declare that love between husband and wife 
did not outlast the honeymoon—that a married pair were 
attached to each other only through habit. I know this to 
be untrue. I am sure that in many instances love grows 
deeper and tenderer with age. 

I had as neighbors two who had been wedded over fifty 
years. At the outbreak of the civil war the young husband 
answered his country’s call and went to the front. When- 
ever he could reach his wife by a letter or a message, he 
took advantage of the opportunity, but at length there was 
a long, ominous silence. She waited in heart-breaking sus- 
pense; then word came that he had been taken prisoner, and 
this young, timid woman at once set out to find him. The 
perils and difficulties she encountered would make a thrilling 
story. She found him at last and managed to convey mes- 
sages and clothing to him. After the war they enjoyed a 
long, sweet life together. Recently, when he was called 
to the Beyond, she nursed him with tireless devotion. He 
passed away at sunset one calm day and I shall never 
forget the look of deathless tenderness that passed between 
these two gray-haired lovers just before death set its seal 
on his brow. “They will meet again”, I thought. “Such 
love as this survives death. Some marriages are made by 
God, and those united will be companions through eternity.” 

Bilton, Texas. MARTHA. 


Training To Be Wives 


All of us enjoy freedom—free government, free press, 
free personal speech and act. Right here I pause: I said 


_ “us”, but women do not enjoy equal freedom with men. 


They are hampered by custom and tradition. In a recent 
Open House editorial about courtship, Mrs. Bryan asked: 
“Why should not women have the same right as men to 
select a life partner?” I echo the question. Why—consid- 
ering all that marriage means to a woman—should she be 
obliged to take the man who offers himself, or else remain 
single? Why should she not be privileged to seek and se- 
lect her companion and partner for life? Why should it 
be thought unwomanly for her to let the man she prefers 
know of her preference? If she possessed this right might 
it not have some effect in checking the increasing number 
of unhappy marriages? ; 

Of course she should wait until her judgment was ripe 
enough to aid her in selecting a husband. But why should 
girls be in such haste to get married? Many are afraid 
they will be left on the market. Ah, ye anxious ones, don’t 
you know that there is always a demand for the best, 
whether it be cattle, corn or wives? Make yourself one 
of the best. Go into training. Women to-day cultivate 
and train themselves in all respects, save that of wife-making. 

They plunge into matrimony with far less study and 
preparation than they would think necessary for becoming a 
teacher, a bookkeeper or a milliner. Prepare yourself for 
the marriage profession as carefully as you prepare your- 
self for a social or business career. Study how to make 
a home, how to train children, how to save and to wisely 
spend money, how to be a cheerful, interesting, sympathetic 
companion. Study self-control and the great art of for- 
bearance and tolerance. Stay at home with the old folks 
and help them all you can. Be refined in speech, gentle in 
manners and helpful to others. Do all this, yea more, as 
it will occur to you, and then—ye sixteen-years-old would- 
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UNCLE REMUS’S 


be brides—write me five years hence and tell me if you 
have not had to say “no” to more than one good, sorely dis- 
appointed suitor. 

Helen Anslie, of Lexington, Mo., wrote an interesting 
letter about “Margaret”, whose monument she saw in New 
Orleans. She could not recall the last name of Margaret. 
It is Hanghery. Margaret was an Irish woman, poor and 
illiterate, but one of God’s queens among women. I love 
to know that she, with her greatness of heart, her love for 
humanity, her honesty, and her earnestness of purpose, is 
held up as a light for our present-day women. In a paper, 
the other day, I saw a letter from Mrs. F. A. McKay, of 
Ashland, Ala., asking about Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, novelist 
and journalist and also dear creator of the much loved 
Order of the Round Table in the old Sunny South. So, you 
see, you are always in demand—our Household “Meb”— 
proof of your womanly qualifications. Let me say to Job, 
of New Orleans, that “The Georgia Volunteer”, written by 
our own Miss Ashley Townsend, is in our Mississippi schoo] 
classics. With my pupils of the upper grade the poem is 
a great favorite. Last month we had the reunion of those 
blessed, sadly diminishing old veterans—my father was 
among them. 
of her father’s name. 


Laurel, Miss. S. F. Peart Wess. 


The Books You Read 


Be careful about the books you select. The books a man 
reads are an index to his character. From the books that 
lie on the center table of the home you visit you may make 
an accurate estimate of the intellectual tastes, cultivation 
and intelligence of the family. A man is judged by the 
company he keeps. Books are our silent but intimate com- 
panions, and according as they are enlightening or trashy, 
pure or unclean, so is the man who selects them to read. 
Resist the temptation to read a book, however clever, that 
gives a false picture of life, or gives a study of. such phases 
of life as taints the imagination. One cannot afford to waste 
time over a book that is poor in art or one that is morally 
lowering in its motif. Life is too short to read a tenth of 
the good books—books that broaden the vision and uplift the 
imagination. In this rushing age we do everything in haste. 
We read in a hurry, skimming the contents of a book, often 
skipping pages of valuable matter because at a glance they 
seemed dull. Read slowly. One good book slowly and 
carefully read is worth a hundred books lightly skimmed, 
so as to gain but a superficial knowledge of their contents. 

MARGARET HAMPTON. 


No Kentucky Girl Should Be Pessimistic 


Marguerite, I pause in the midst of a magazine article, 
which I am writing, to reply to your letter in the Open 
House. Madame Remusat says, “The spirit of analysis is 
fatal to the will.” In your analysis of yourself, you have 
weakened your will; but you see you have elicited the article 
that you admit you have a superabundance of, namely, pity. 

When the fledgling is first learning to fiy it does not 
perch itself upon the edge of its nest and attempt to analyze 
the theory of aviation, but it makes the attempt, falls, then 
tries again. 

Do not understand me that I am writing this from sympa- 
thy, but your “Kentucky” at the bottom of your letter caught 
my eye, and I do not like to hear of a girl from our state 
so pessimistic. When you again get in that mood, think 
of Helen Keller. You are human, of course; then do not 
expect to find life’s pathway strewn with roses. 

Ambition—which is inherent in nearly every one of the 
human family—is the cause of a great deal of our unhap- 
piness. We should learn to adjust ourselves to our en- 
vironments—until we can improve them. Sit down some 
evening with Emerson and read his essay on “Self Reliance”, 
then reason the matter out for yourself. I say evening, 
for there is a calm, restful charm about the sunset hour 
to be found under no other condition. The daylight sweetly 
dies, dressed for burial in cloud robes of purple, fringed 
with delicate lace of gold, then come the stars like beautiful 
lanterns lit by unseen hands, while the zephyrs play low, 
sweet melodies upon Nature’s foliage harp. 

This is a good world, but if you can find no congenial 
companions, then, as Bryant has written, “Go forth under 
the open sky and list to Nature’s teaching.” 

Paducah, Ky. 


MELVIN. 


Kitty Springs—A Frustrated Festival 


In the Open House department of this magazine for 
April there is an interesting story concerning the beautiful 
monument to “Margaret”, the noble friend of homeless chil- 
dren in New Orleans. It was mentioned in the letter, or in Mrs. 
Bryan’s comment on it, that monuments erected to women 
were very few in number, particularly in America. Let me 
tell you of a monument erected to a woman by her neighbors 
out of regard for her honesty and her faithfulness to duty. 
And listen, my Northern friends: this woman was a negro. 
She had never been a slave, and it was not on account of 
fidelity to former owners that she was thus remembered. 
Kitty Springs lived all her life, I think, in Summerville, 
S. C. She kept a little store where the children, who were 
all fond of kind and cheerful Kitty, bought their first copy 
books, pens and pencils. One of the best kept and_ best 
patronized stores in Summerville to-day is owned by a 
descendant of Kitty. We Southerners respect our negro 
citizens when they are worthy of respect—and treat them 
with friendly consideration. 

Some one told in the Open House how a generous woman 
brought a new and hitherto unknown joy—Santa_Claus—to 
some mountain children. Let me tell you of the determined 
beneficence of a married pair who live in a cottage on Cane 
River near the border of Tennessee. Last Christmas they 
planned to give a feast with presents to a number of the 
children who lived shut out by rugged hills and mountains 
from the stores where toys and other Christmas delights are 
to be had. Invitations were sent to the children, the feast 
was prepared, the presents were ready, when alas, down 
came the “beautiful snow”, descending like the proverbial 
wet blanket on their hopes. The roads were impassable, and 
the disappointment complete. In this emergency there was 
only one thing to be done. The children could not come 
to claim the presents, so these must be carried to them. 
The good man undertook to play Santa Claus. On horse- 
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back, and well loaded with sacks of toys, picture books, etc., 
he set out through the heavy snow and slush and made the 
rounds of the neighborhood, carrying joy to many little 
hearts as he delivered presents to each. If this little true 
happening does not illustrate the real Christmas spirit, then 
I am mistaken. 

In the days that are no more, before the weekly Sunny 
South became the Uncte Remus’s Home MaGazine, I was 
a charter member of Mrs. Bryan’s Home Department in 
that paper—the unique and popular Household. This is my 
excuse for calling at the Open House. The Uncre Remus’s 
MacazinE has been coming to our home since its first num- 
ber. It is read, enjoyed and loaned to our neighbors. I 
am a South Carolinian, but moved just across the line into 
the old North State two years ago. Onty X. 


About Centipedes and Tarantulas 


I doubt whether half a dozen of the Open House readers 
who live in the Eastern states have ever seen a tarantula or 
a centipede. These venomous and horrible looking creatures 
are to be found only west of the Mississippi, and we would 
gladly ship them farther on into the Pacific if we could. 
Not that they do any harm to amount to anything. Rarely 
is any one bitten by them, but the shuddering horror their 
looks create is anything but agreeable. The centipede of 
Texas is a reptile averaging eight inches in length. Its 
flattened body is divided into numerous joints or segments, 
each of which has a pair of hooked legs. At the head these 
legs are transformed into fang-like jaws that are hollow 
at the point to admit the flow of the poison into the wound 
it has made. The body of the creature is a livid brown on 
top, and the legs are orange yellow. When hurt or closely 
cornered it rolls itself into a ball. Its poison is so venomous 
that it produces high fever and unless the wound is at 
once treated with ammonia, the flesh sloughs off. They live 
among rocks and masses of half-decayed vegetation and 
feed upon insects which they are very active in pursuing. 
A number of times, while wandering among the rocks, I 
have had a centipede to crawl on my dress. I always shook 
him off so promptly he had no time to harm me. I have 
a horror of all reptiles, even of the pretty striped or spotted 
house-snake, said to be inoffensive, but when I accidentally 
touch one my Comanche yell lets everybody know it. 

The tarantula is a huge spider, as large as a teacup, and 
covered with short, dark-brown hair, looking like a ball of 
chenille. When enraged, they will leap at their enemy— 
sometimes jumping four or five feet—and strike their red 
fangs into him. The bite produces a stupor and desire to 
sleep. I have seen but two large specimens of the tarantula. 
I was walking along a country road late one afternoon and 
saw a pair of these big spiders, also taking their “constitu- 
tional”—taking it in leaps. How long the leaps were I 
didn’t tarry to guage. Shortly afterwards, while I was 
seated on_a moonlit porch, a tarantula was about to jump 
on me, when my nephew saw it and killed it. I love 
dearly to ramble in the woods, but this pleasure is greatly 
marred by my fear of snakes and other reptiles. I am 
too afraid of them to try to kill them, and besides, I just 
cannot take the life of any creature—even a snake—unless 
it is strictly a matter ef self-defense. 


Texas. GERALDINE. 


All Women Are Riddles 


While a man may not be able to understand or follow 
the intricacies of the feminine mind, it has upon various 
occasions occurred to me that rather more ado was being 
made over this particular portion of the feminine anatomy 
than the facts called for. Of course, I am not so reckless 
as to intimate that I can follow the ramifications of the 
feminine intellect—I swear that off here and now—but 
there are men who can analyze women so closely that they 
—the women—are alarmed at the result. There is, for 
instance, Mr. Hitchens, who ought, if there is anything in 
tradition, to look upon the feminine mind and its oper- 
ations as a sort of mental catacombs, yet he plunges in 
and puts his finger on every separate and distinct part of 
all that marvelous mechanism. 

A man of less distinction—who had a number of wives, 
more or less strictly legal, so great that the police have 
given up determining the exact figure—possessed that ca- 
pacity to understand women. He appeared—to judge from 
his own statement, as well as by results—to pick them un- 
erringly, win them as surely as a serpent charms a bird, 
get their money from them as completely as a lawyer strips 
his client, and then discard them as carelessly as the aver- 
age man tosses aside a shoe which has outlived its use- 
fulness. I have long suspected that this wonderful and 
mysterious uncertainty passing all masculine understand- 
ing was a cheerful myth designed to meet that human fas- 
cination for that which is but half-revealed. Man has been 
told that woman is a riddle. He proceeds to solve it 
and finds the study so interesting that before he knows it 
he has been around and made arrangements for the car- 
riages, and has spoken to the minister. Then, when he 
sees the lady in curl papers and Mother Hubbard he 
wakes up. 

Again, let me protest that to me all women are riddles. 
I look upon them as helplessly as upon a Chinese puzzle. 
Tro me the Gaelic tongue is perfectly simple in comparison 
with the language of a woman’s eyes. The workings of 
the universe are, to me, like A, B, C compared to the 
workings of her mind. But it is not so with all men—I 
am dense—I have been told so by the women themselves. 

New York City. F. L. Orton. 


Why I Favor Suffrage 


I am in favor of the ballot for women because I believe 
that not until women vote will the barbarous “art of war” 
be done away with. Also, I am sure their mother instinct 
will rebel against a system which allows children of tender 
age to work in factories and shops. 

Savages do not put young children to work; are we 
not worse than savages? Then there are the terrible chain- 
gang and stockade cruelties—concerning which so much is 
suppressed. No one denies the injustice of putting women 
in the class with criminals and idiots by not allowing them 
representation in a government to which they pay taxes. 
Men themselves will shortly make a change in this absurd 
and unjust ruling. Kentucky Woman. 
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SUNBURN 


For sunburn, heat rashes, 
summer eczemas, itchings, 
irritations, inflammations, 
chafings, and bitesand stings 
of insects, as well as for pre- 
serving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands, of infants, chil- 
dren and adults, Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment have 
no rivals worth mentioning. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., sydney, India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

eT Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Authors 


}ty on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair 
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They Perfectly 
Solve the 


Milk Problem. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality ” 
New York 


HORSE POWER COMPLETE ch 


Absolutel: 
? 1,283 Cylinders,3 to 30 H.P. 


a RESPON- 


motors are built in the largest plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of 2-cycle motors. s 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 


So LEIB ST., DETROIT, MICH, 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


7 <a ~ ' Save Your 


COMPLEXION 


| This Summer 


A pleasant, sure way to avoid the tortures 
of Sunburn, and to keep the skin soft, clear 
and natural during hot weather: —Apply gently 
with your fingers, on the face and hands, just 
enough Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream to 
thoroughly moisten the skin;—it is readily 
absorbed. Do this morning and night, also 
before and after exposure to sun, wind and 
dust;—the skin will not get so red, nor will it 
get dry, sore, or peel. 

If, however, you should not use this Cream 
regularly, and your face, hands and arms 
become burned, just saturate a piece of soft 
linen, or absorbent cotton, with 


ney, 


lay it gently on the fevered surface;—'twill 
almost instantly impart a cool, soothing effect, 
and usually the skin is entirely heeled over 
night. It will prevent blistering and peeling, 
and restore the skin to a soft, clear, eshis 
condition. It contains nothing harmful, and is 


Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair. 


Mothers find it relieves babies’ chafing.— 
Fathers use it after shaving. 


Price 50c.in bottles only;—pure, refined 
and sure to accomplish all that it claims. 
Substitutes will disappoint.—Sold by 
your dealer, or sent postpaid by us if not 
obtainable. 


Write today for free trial bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 31 West Street, Portland, Me. 
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Shirt-Waist Dress 
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Tunic Skirt Shirt-Waist 


For sheer materials, such as lawn, organdie, batiste, 
Swiss, China silk, pongee, marquisette, zephyr and the like, 
this model is to be strongly advised. The regulation shirt 
sleeves are completed by mannish cuffs to be closed by 
sleeve-links, and a band and turn-down collar complete the 
neck. The illustration shows the shirt-waist made of white 


pleasing features. The skirt is nine-gored, plaits at the 
seams giving sufficient fullness for style. The design is de- 
veloped as pictured of white poplin, with collar and cuffs of 
embroidered lawn. For 36 bust, the dress, made of material 
with nap, requires 714 yards 36 inches wide; or, without nap, 
7 yards. Width of lower edge in medium size, about 4 yards. 


Shantung silk. For 36 bust, 
the shirt-waist requires 2%, 
yards of material 36 inches 
wide. 

Of graceful design is the 
tunic skirt. The garment con- 
sists of a foundation, to which 


We want to make this Í | is attached the plaited flounce; 


and the shaped tunic is fitted 
ad pay YOU over the hips by darts and ar- 


F we can persuade you to get a Lightning ranged in a double box-plait 
Freezer, and make your ice-cream at NH |at the back. Checked or 
home this summer, our advertising will not Fg striped and plain material may 
‘only have paid us but i will pay you! For [IÑ | be combined for this design, 
with the purity of home-making, you will |) | also braided or spangled and 
have ice-cream of the deliciously-fine, plain net or chiffon. For 26 
smooth, velvety texturethat can beproduced waist, the skirt requires 71/ 
only by the Lightning Freezer, through the yards of material 36 inches 
action of the Lightning’s Twin Scrapers and wide. Width of lower edge in 
the ‘lifting’ and aerating of the freezing medium size, about 41/, yards 
cream by the famous Wheel-dasher. T tie vahivtow dat ‘d Sesh 
Your, dedlercan supply she Lightning Prossere whether simulated by separate 


Write forthe Book ofthe Lightning Freezer, | ™ Z LR f 
with recipes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, andshowing {i garments made of similar ma- 


how simply and easily the Lightning Freezer terial or of a design such as 
makes ice-cream and other frozen desserts, here presented, is the favored 
utility garment of the warm 
season. The one shown has the 
“Gibson” double plaits at the 
shoulders back and front; a 
Dutch collar and Dutch cuffs, 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine l also the breast pocket are 


PATTERN COUPON “cm 


The coupon printed below, if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When 
accompanied by ten cents it is good for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be 
sold to each reader sending in one coupon. If more than one Magazine is received in your 
family, coupon can be used from each Magazine, or you can save your coupons and send 
them in three or four ata time. They are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams and 
still sell for the uniform price of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through 
our special coupon. Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the 
different pieces in each pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of 
the garment, are sent with each pattern. When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the 
following directions: For ladies’ waists, give bust measure in inches; for ladies’ skirts, give 
waist measure in inches; for misses and children, give age. To get bust measure, put tape 
measure all the way around the body, over the dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by 
their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Be sure to write the number or 


numbers and measurements on a separate sheet of paper, according to instructions given above. 
—— CUT OUT ALONG HERE 


Pattern Depariment, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Enclosed please find ————————————, for which send me antes PROF HE: 


No. -~and No. .. (Fill out only one number blank if ordering 


one pattern.) Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. 
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INDESTRUCTO 


wt TRUNKS «= 


Make Ideal 
Wedding Gifts 


HERE is nothing more appropriate—more acceptable— 
as a wedding present, than an Indestructo Trunk. It 
is a gift for a lifetime. Its graceful outlines, rich, nat- 

ural, hardwood finish and heavy brassing, mark it as the 
trunk beautilul—while its deep, convenient, roomy trays ap- 
peal especially to the woman who likes to have everything 
in its place. 


Better Than Any— 
And Better Than Ever 


The Indestructo is the only guaranteed trunk. If your 
Indestructo is destroyed beyond repair within five years of the 
day of your purchase, we give you a new one. Further, if 
it is damaged while traveling and needs repairing within the 
five years, we make the repairs free of charge to you. 

Indestructo Trunks are sold by the store that ranks first 
in its class in each city. Send for booklet “About A 
Traveler '—a DeLuxe edition for 1910—authoritative and 
interesting—beautilully illustrated—gives valuable informa- 
tion to travelers about’ railways, steamships, hotels, service, 
tips, etc. Send us a postal or letter, enclosing seven two- 
cent stamps and we will mail you a copy at once. Address 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO., 
Station G-20, Mishawaka, Ind. 


DO NOT BREAK 
OPEN 

TA THIS TRUNK IS 

PA, REGISTERED 


f FOUNO OW GRASS 
NAME PLATE UNDER 


MISHAWAKA, IND 


50ct. SHEET MUSIC 
15cts EACH, POSTPAID 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 
Rainbow Carry Marry Harry Big Hit 

My Pony Boy I’ve Got Rings On My Fingers 
Red Wing Down in Jungle Town 

Just Some One I Wish I Hada Girl 

Red Head Yip-1 Addy-I-Aye 

Star of the East By Light of Silvery Moon 

Oh! You Kid Sweet Bunch of Daisies 

Senora 4 Dandy Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Smarty Kid Song My Wife’s Gone to the Country 
Baby Doll That’s What the Rose Said to Me 
Dreaming Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Are You Sincere? Way Down in Cotton Town 


No One Knows I’m Awfully Glad I’m Irish 
Honey Boy I Remember You Napanee 
Daisies Won’t Tell I’m Bringing Up the Family 
Molly Lee Be Jolly Molly March Song Hit 
Beautiful Eyes Lonesome Taffy 
Always Me Pd Rather Say “Hello” than Good- 
That Italian Rag bye Cubanola Glide Great Hit 


Garden of Dreams I Love My Wife But Oh You Kid 
INSTRUMENTAL— Music for Piano or Organ 

Kiss of Spring, Waitz Wild Cherry, Rag 

Sicilian Chimes, Reverie Frog Legs, Rag 

Let Er Go, March Love Sparks, Waltz 

Rainbow, Two-Step Moon Winks, TAree-Step 

Star of Sea, Reverie Maple Leaf, Rag 

Morning, Cy, Barn Dance 

Turkey in the Straw 

Red Wing, Two-Step 

Red Head Rag, 4 Hit 
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boarder. He had made a mistake, and he would have to undo it. By supper 
time his brow was cleared and he was cheerful, even jovial, whereat, Aunt 
Martha scrutinized him suspiciously. When Uncle Billy was boistrously happy, 
it was time for other people to cross their fingers and touch wood, so she 
was relieved to see that he only began on Mrs. Pepper. 

“T declare to goodness, Mis’ Pepper,” he remarked before the assembled 
company, “a minute ago when your back was turned I was plumb sure you 
was your own daughter. It must be a heap o’ comfort to you to have her 
growin’ up as much like you as two peas. I should think you'd hate to think 
of ever bein’ separated from her.” i 

“Separated!” replied Mrs. Pepper, with a vinegarish gasp at the audacity 
of the idea. “Why I could never dream of it! I shall never leave Maudie 
as long as I live!” 

That settled Maud Pepper. The distinguished eligibles looked upon her 
now as one smitten of.an incurable plague, while the charming widow Dasher 
came into her own again, and at breakfast she was so buoyant that Uncle 
Billy Tutt approached her with calm confidence. 

“I reckon them mosquitoes didn’t bother you much last night,” he ven- 
tured. “Wish’t you’d a-told me about ’em sooner.” 

“I never heard a note out of them,” she advised him sweetly. 
way, Mr. Tutt, I have decided to stay another week at least.” 

A great load was lifted from the commercial soul of Uncle Billy, and he 
was just turning away with chuckling appreciation of his own craft when 
Maud Pepper walked into the room and slipped silently into a chair. In a 
second more she was chatting gaily, even affectionately, with the charming 
widow Dasher, but the astute Uncle Billy had caught that one look of ennui in 
the momentarily somber gray eyes, had seen the fleeting contraction of the 
white brow. It struck him with the force of a forgotten note falling due, 
that Maud Pepper, this morning, was tiring of the Tutt House! He went 
back to the barn immediately and hunted a straw. There must be some way 
to strike a true equilibrium. 

Poor Maud. Only the faithful Valandingham remained to her; and even 
he was but lukewarm. 

That evening even he deserted her for the coterie surrounding the charm- 
ing widow Dasher, and Uncle Billy, finding Miss Pepper in acrimonious iso- 
lation with her mother, overheard plans for a change of scene. It was time 
to act, and the amount of hay he destroyed in evolving his next stroke was 
positively wasteful; but finally the long-sought idea came and he hastily 
hunted—Hiram Keene! He found Hiram in his own room, nursing a shoulder 
and venting language on the Tutt House, its environment, its patrons and 
its proprietor. Uncle Billy listened appreciatively. 

“Shoulder hurt you?” he inquired politely when Hiram paused for breath. 

“Naw!” snarled Mr. Keene. “It only tickles me. Hear me giggling?” 

“Excuse me,” replied Uncle Billy. “Enjoy yourself. It’s your shoulder, 
anyhow. If it was mine though, Pd have it pulled, or do somethin’ or 
other for it.” 

“Do something!” yelled the exasperated Mr. Keene. “Look there!” and 
he pointed tragically to the mantel shelf, where a long row of bottles of all 
sizes, shapes and colors recorded an endless series of failures. “There is ‘every 
positive rheumatism cure known to the science of advertising. I have tried 
them all and have written anti-testimonials to the proprietors of every 
danged one of them. Do something! Bak!” 

“There is one thing you aint tried yet, though,” said Uncle Billy, im- 
pressively, when he had a chance. “You aint tried magnetic healing.” 

“What!” gasped Hiram. 

“Mag-netic healing,” repeated Uncle Billy with emphasis. “Now fer. in- 
stance, there was Mis’ Hicks.. I reckon everybody’s heard o’ her. All, she’d 
have t do would be t’ put her hand on that shoulder, and scat! every bit 
of that pain would be gone and it wouldn’t come back.” 

“Poppycock!” rejoined Mr. Keene. 

“Fact,” replied Uncle Billy. “Now, again here’s Mis’ Pepper. 
as like Mis’ Hicks as two peas.” 

“Dried peas,” interjected Uncle Hiram. 

“I aint sayin’ anything about looks,” responded Uncle Billy. “I’m willin’ 
to admit that if either of them two old women’s only chance into the bright 
and shinin’ land was through their looks they couldn’t get within’ telephonin’ 
distance of the pearly gates, but you want t? remember that a persimmon aint 
sweet till it’s all shriveled up.” 

“I literally hate and despise persimmons, anyhow,” objected Hiram. 

“You'd eat a bushel if they’d cure that rheumatism o’ your’n,” retorted 
Uncle Billy, and with this parting shot he left Hiram alone to his active 
imaginary pangs and immediately sought Mrs. Pepper. 

The door of her room was wide open and he found Mrs. Pepper inside, 
leaning far over in her chair and gazing intently at the floor. 

“It’s perfectly scandalous!” she ejaculated. “Three times now I have 
spoken about this dusty carpet. I cannot abide a dusty carpet, and Maudie 
and I are going to leave.” 

“You grieve me, mum,” said Uncle Billy; “not with your talk of leav- 
ing our beautiful scenery, our superb boating, our own yellow-legged chickens, 
but with fritterin’ away your time in vain repinin’ when there is so much 
more valuable deeds you might be doin’ in the world. Healin’, mum, healin’! 
that’s what you ought t? be doin’. Now, you take Mis’ Hicks, for instance. 
Everybody’s heard of her wonderful healin’ touch. Well, you and Mis’ Hicks 
look ‘as like as two peas. I got her picture in a magazine here,” and he pro- 
duced the magazine. He displayed the picture of Madam Hicks. To trace 
a striking resemblance between the two ladies was most adroit flattery, 
but Mrs. Pepper succumbed to it. 

“I could not say that it would be taken for a portrait of me, at least 
by those who know me intimately,” she observed, viewing it critically with 
her head first on one side and then on the other, “but really, now, since you 
come to mention it, I suppose there is some resemblance.” 

“Resemblance!” said Uncle Billy. “It’s a genuine likeness, I say. Now, 
I’m just goin’ °t leave that magazine with you and you read what it says 
about Mis’ Hicks and her wonderful gift. You lookin’ so much like her I 
shouldn’t wonder but what you had the same talent,’ and Uncle Billy im- 
mediately withdrew lest he should undo all that he had done. 

An hour later he spoke to Hiram Keene again. Mrs. Pepper could cure 
rheumatism by- a mere touch. Mr. Keene used profanity in flouting the idea. 
Uncle Billy persisted. Mr. Keene used but a very slight disguise in con- 
veying his opinion that Uncle Billy was a fool. Uncle Billy arose in great 
dignity. “Very well, then, suffer,” he said. 

The next time he approached Mr. Keene on the subject he met merely 
the objection that that gentleman would himself feel like a fool to try such 
a cure. Uncle Billy felt relieved. Hiram weakened. He left him with the 
idea over night. The next morning he found Mr. Keene alone, wincing inside 
the parlor window. He paused for no persiflage of any sort. He merely 
rushed back to:the rescue of his wife. Of all the absurd things under the 
sun that Mrs. Pepper could have undertaken, she had now reached the limit. She 
was out in the kitchen instructing Aunt Martha how to cook—Aunt Martha 
Tutt, who was famous from Jonesville to Utica and beyond for her fried 
chicken, her cakes, her pies, her preserves, her jellies, her dumplings, her 
doughnuts and her bread! 
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As Uncle Billy neared the kitchen two sounds assailed him. One was 
the shrill voice of Mrs. Pepper, squeaking on and on in an endless, monotonous 
stream, and the other was the slamming of pots and cans and kettles. Long 
years of living with Uncle Billy Tutt had taught Aunt Martha repression 
of tongue, but the protest that was denied her lips came out in the vigor of 
her arms, which now, however, dropped supinely at her sides as Uncle 
Billy struck a pose. 
“Jes’ grand!” he ejaculated, eyeing Mrs. Pepper with ecstatic admiration. 
“Mis’ Pepper, I reckon I can’t say how you tickle me this mornin’ !” 
ep a Aunt Martha, a dish-cloth in one hand and a skillet in the other, stood 
PATTERN regarding him in open-mouthed amazement. Proof that Mrs. Pepper was 

RET “ n equally astounded was found in the fact that she had stopped talking. 
Epe tomes e pia 1847 ROGERS BROS. i “Mis’ Hicks—” observed Uncle Blliy. Mrs. Pepper Siphtened aid bridled. 
on spoons, forks, knives, etc., guarantees the “The beautiful Mis’ Hicks,’ repeated Uncle Billy, “was only at her best 
heaviest triple plate. Send for catalogue ` U 31.” as a healer when she was in the bloomin’ health an’ spirits that you got 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., this mornin’. Mis’ Pepper, I’m askin’ you for help on account of an afflicted 
TR a pla alien agape pe person amongst our midst that’s twisted by the pangs o’ pain all out of his 

ee TOK Ae Ne eat? eee eee natural pleasin’ disposition. Come.” 

He held out his hand, commandingly. Mrs. Pepper, she who had always 
commanded, she who had always led, permitted him to take her hand, permit- 
Di F F U ted him to lead her into the parlor, permitted him to escort her straight 

up to Hiram Keene. 
rect rom actory to Ser ri “The left shoulder,” said Uncle Billy, solemnly. “Mr. Keene, I have 
got Mis’ Pepper’s consent, with great trouble, she bein’ naturally shy, to 


Y heal the fierce pangs that’s achin? you. Her tender heart has been touched 
MANTELS, TILES AND by your sufferin’s. Her gentle touch will drive °em away. I will leave you 
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faith! Mis’ Pepper, have faith!” 
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HEGAN MANUFACTURING CO., (Inc.) shoulder. At first he tried to ignore it, setting his head against the benign 

Dept. 124, LOUISVILLE, KY. influence, but as the touch of the hand warmed he imagined in spite of him- 
self that he felt a beneficent thrill at the point of contact. He was not | 
one to set himself against reason, and little by little he gave himself up to | 
the soothing influence, while Mrs. Pepper settled herself down to the gentle- 
ness and tenderness for which Uncle Billy had given her credit. She, too, 


ART RUSNINS became conscious of the beneficent thrill and bent all her psychic force to | 

; the increasing of it. | 

TRADE MARKS Y. The widow Dasher came sweeping out on the porch and down the steps 

REGISTEREQ, Ai Fi before she caught sight of the absorbed couple. Hiram winced a trifle and ; 

= tried to draw away, but the beneficent hand followed his movement, still į 

sajer- pressing gently against his shoulder, the owner of that hand still looking d 

No other bza 4 My — fixedly across into the woods. She was the healer in earnest now, concen- F 

like it. N Y PU trated upon it with all her might and all her soul, oblivious to everything else 4 

EN i in this world, more than oblivious to the widow Dasher. ‘The latter lady 7 

No other NRERIN stopped and frankly stared at them. For Hiram that was the needed touch. = 

as good. Sa ft Feeling that the stare was calculated to disconcert him, the well-known and P- 

justly famous Keene disposition came to his aid. He refused to be discon- i 

certed, no matter now strongly it might be demanded of him. He nestled back 3 

Teten s ne against the benign hand and gazed stolidly into the sylvan depths of the E 
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haste. Two minutes later, still hilariously gleeful, she returned to the edge of 
the woods with the entire breathless company. The widow Pepper and Hiram 
Keene gazed raptly across the road, straight through the gifted amateurs, 
completely absorbed in healing and in being healed. 

The actor was the first to recover. Turning to Miss Pepper he most ‘ 
courteously gave her his hand. 

“Ay-way! Come ay-way, muh che-ild,” he declaimed, with commisera- 
tion. “The sight is too painful for one of your tender years,” and tucking 
her hand under his arm he led her back into the recess of the woods, the 
Chap and the artist keeping them close company. j 

The widow bit her lip as she strolled back with the tenor. Too late she 
had recognized her error, but she was a thoughtful lady and when the re- 
hearsal was over she hurried back to the Tutt House. Mrs. Pepper had i 
retired to her room to write a letter before the coach came. It had suddenly y, 
occurred to her that she ought to get a copy of Mrs. Hicks’ famous book on 
touch healing. If she had within herself such wonderful powers they ought 
to be brought out. The gratitude of a patient like Hiram Keene was worth 
developing. 

Mr. Keene, his hat perched upon his head at a jaunty angle and his thumbs 
|in the arm holes of his vest, was leaning buoyantly against the porch rail- 
ing, looking out at sky and waving branches with vast complacency. 

“Why, Mr. Keene!” exclaimed the widow Dasher, in the most dulcet tones 
of her repertoire, “how fine you are looking!” 

“Never felt better in my life,” said Hiram. “Feel like a boy again. 
Rheumatism all gone. Mrs. Pepper is a wonderful woman, and wonderfully 
ifted.” 

A “Such a nice grandmotherly soul,” amiably agreed the widow Dasher. 
“It must be a vast satisfaction to her, at her age, that she is able to be 
of benefit to younger people.” 

The widow Pepper, coming smilingly down from her letter writing, had 
the stupefaction of seeing these two disappear down the bend of the road, 
arm in arm, chatting and laughing gaily, the jaunty Hiram holding his shoul- 
w ders very much squared back. The company of actors, returning to the road 

j at the same moment, were treated to the same sight. It was like the in- 
fluence of a stock ticker. Quotations on Miss Pepper immediately slumped. 

For forty-eight painful hours the widow Dasher held the field and the 
widow Pepper slowly returned to vinegar. For a day she struggled woman- 
fully. She waved her hair, she wore her most attractive collar and cuff sets, 
she strove to continue to look gentle and tender, but the strain was too much. 
The widow Pepper became the widow Tabasco, and once more the situation 
was up to Uncle Billy Tutt. Darling Daisy Dasher was the final instrument of 
his one great triumph in strategy. The little dear, being left much to her 
own devices and being pitied therefor by Aunt Martha, spent much of her 
time in the kitchen and the back yard. On wash day she was alone in the 
wash shed at the moment when the white clothes of all the summer boarders 
were out of the bluing water, except the shirts of Hiram Keene, easily dis- 
tinguished because he was the only man there who would not wear negligees, 
at any time of the year. In the artist’s paint box sweet little Daisy had 
found some splendid paint, and she had some of the ineradicable color now 
daubed upon her white pinafore. Uncle Billy came upon her so, and imme- 
diately the Machiavellian solution of all his tangle came to him. He beguiled 
poor, innocent little Daisy Dasher with a bright red apple. To take the apple 
she laid down the four little porcelain pans and promptly forgot them. With 
her rosy-cheeked apple she wandered out into the sunshine, and the heartless 
Whenever Uncle Billy, popping the color pans into the water, retired stealthily from 
the scene of his perfidy. Dear little Daisy might explain and deny until she 
got purple in the face, but the: empty pans and the smeared pinafore would 
w convict her. He chuckled, brute that he was. 
of Coca-Cola There is no way to express the dismay with which Aunt Martha made 
the terrible discovery. Mr. Hiram Keene’s shirts had a tint that would never 
come off. No amount of soap, scrubbing and bleaching would remove a 
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particle of it, and she was com- 
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for specializing in Music. Elective Courses in Art and Elo- 
cution., Handsome building; modern throughout. New 
Gymnasium. Bowling Alley. Tennis Courts. Campus of 15 
acres. Delightful climate. Table supplied with fresh fruit 
and vegetables direct from Southern markets. Send for cata- 
logue. GEORGE J. BURNETT, A.M., President. 
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European trained specialists. 


The school is located in a matchless, magnolia-shaded 
hilltop park, within the city limits, but with country en- 
vironment. Climate invites to athletics, outdoor sports 
and study. Horseback riding a feature. Health record 
unsurpassed. 


Last year’s registration represents 34 states. 20 per cent. 
Northern girls. Early registration necessary. Only 
limited number of new students can be received each 
year. Catalogue on request. Address 


BELMONT COLLEGE, Box V. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Classed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education as one of the sixteen “ʻA” colleges for women in the United 
The college is endowed and well-equipped for college work. Campus of 50 acres environed by 

Four separate laboratories ; library ; astronomical observatory; sky-lit art studio; 
Full scientific course in physical development with new gymnasium, swimming pool, 
Full courses in music and art. Enroll- 
Endowment reduces cost to students 


Wm. W. Smith, A.M., LL.D., 
President. 


pared walks. 
students, 490. 
catalogue address 


One of three colleges for women south of Pennsylvania admitted to membership in “Association 


BRADFORD ACADEM 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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No saloons, 


At tle forefront of Southern schools in character-building. 
Number limited to 150 guarantees 77- 
Healthful location. 
Magnificent athletic field; cinder track, gridiron, diamond, etc. 

THE HEAD MASTERS, Box 1, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Cigarettes 
Rates $350. 


Complete and spacious modern buildings—Art Gallery, Gym- 
Full college cerlificate privileges. 


Prepares girls 


Address THE SECRETARY. 


largely mental it was none the 
less painful, and at once his 
young heart turned old and 
longed for the ministrations of 
the only cure he had found. The 
widow Pepper made him suppli- 
cate, but she was easily placated 
after all, and the evening found 
them sitting in the parlor by the 
open window, her gentle, benign 
hand upon his shoulder, both of 
them content in healing and being 
healed. 

The scene was set, and now 
for the grand climax. Uncle Billy 
Tutt opened a keg of cider and 
inveigled his entire galaxy of 
guests around on the front porch 
to drink some of it. Naturally 
they saw the couple in the win- 
dow and passed them in some 
cider. Naturally the actor could 
not resist the temptation to 
throw out a-playful little hint 
about the youthful delights of 
holding hands, but upon this Mr. 
Hiram Keene stiffened with 
great dignity. 

“J feel, sir,” he said to Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett Buskin, “that 
the subject is scarcely one for 
jesting, particularly as Madam 
Pepper is shortly to become Mrs. 
Keene.” 

Uncle Billy, of all that com- 
pany, was watching the Chap. He 
had pinned his faith to Hiram’s 
nephew, and it was well placed 
confidence. 

“Come here a moment, Maud,” 
young Valandingham Keene 
hastily commanded. “I want to 
talk over some important matters 
with you at once.” 

Miss Pepper looked up at him 
through veiled lashes. Clearly 
the time had come for coquetry 
to cease, for the Chap was deter- 
mined to assert his mastery. Con- 
tent, she took his arm and went 
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away. Remember, we are to go 
over the ‘business’ of your part 
in the comedy this evening.” 
“PIL let her come presently,” 
the younger Keene replied for 
her. “Just now we are going to 
discuss certain family affairs.” 


This school has an ideal location—altitude of 1900 feet with a cli- 
mate similar to that of Asheville, N. C. The grounds are beautiful, 
and the four-story brick and stone building contains 165 rooms with 
all modern equipments. University and Conservatory trained teach- 
ers. Music school of 200 pupils, with 28 new pianos. Fine Art De- 
partment. Board and regular course $200 to $300. For Catalog address 


Pres. J. T. HENDERSON, M.A., Box 115, Bristol, Virginia. 
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ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music, Charlotte, N, C. 
A HIGH-GRADE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


This college is located in the famous Asheville district of 
North Carolina—a region remarkable for its healthy climate. 
It is splendidly equipped for the best physical, mental and 
moral culture of its students. A. B. and Elective Graduate 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression. 20 experienced, university- 
educated teachers. 20-acre campus. For catalogue address 

CHARLES B. KING, President. 


For the Higher 
Education of Young Women 


A time-honored school providing symmetrical develop- 
ment of girlish bodies, minds and morals. Where personal 
contact with distinguished visitors, intimate relation of teacher 
and pupil, charming social culture, religious instruction and 
daily exercise ably supplement the well-planned, well-taught 
study courses. Limited enrollment. World's Fair Medal, 1904. 


Columbia Institute 


Established 1835. Columbia, Tenn. 


1% hours from Nashville’s advantages, yet free from its dis- 
tractions. College preparatory and Elective Courses—full di- 
ploma. Cultured faculty. One teacher to four girls. Per- 
fect surroundings. Imposing buildings, steam heated and 
electric lighted, absolutely sanitary. Gymnasium and 
Athletic Field. Write for catalogue. Address 


Rev. Walter Branham Capers, Pres., 
Columbia, Tenn. 
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INSTITUTE 


Founded 1842 


College for young women. 
Four years of College work. 
Elective and Preparatory 

Courses, Music, Art, etc. Located 
in the Valley of Virginia, the 
property covering 500 acres, seven 


Founded in 1803 The rj 7 as ¢ miles north of Roanoke. The in- 
BRADFORD, MASS. The widow Dasher laughed, vigorating mountain climate and 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac contentedly. She. did not care picturesque scenery combine to 


Valley. 


School graduates. 
A.M., Principal. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


The organization of college and conservatory is separate, but advantages of both are open to all students. A School 
of Oratory also offers extended training for platform and dramatic work. Our own theatre and costuming parlor offer 


e Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. College Prepara- ni > 
tory Course of five years. Two years’ course for High "32m 


Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, m- 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR (6 miles from Atlanta) Georgia. Two trolley lines. 


of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of Southern States.” 


$350,000 subscribed for endowment and enlargement. 
Catalog on application. 


$100,000 in new buildings this year. 
F. H. GAINES, D. D., President. 


JUDSON COLLEG 


This is one of the oldest female colleges in America, and is in 


MARION, 
ALABAMA 


how many queens reigned in her 
vicinity so long as they were con- 
fined to one subject each. 

She fairly loved Maud Pepper 
—now., 

“A fine couple,” she confided 
sweetly to the artist, who had 
joined her at the other end of 
the porch. “And so sensible, too. 
They are going to keep Mr. 
Keene’s money all in the family.” 


grounds, chewing a hay straw in 
profound satisfaction. Out in the 
hammock Valandingham Keene 
and Maud Pepper were exchang- 
ing fervid nothings, in the close 
intimacy permitted to duly en- 
gaged couples. In the parlor 
window Hiram Keene and Widow 
Pepper were sternly defying the 
public to think of them as silly. 
On the porch the widow Dasher 
sat gaily enthroned, surrounded 
by the actor, the artist, and the 
tenor. Everybody was happy, 


render this location an ideal one for a school. The seven main 
buildings are of brick, with modern equipment. The college 
has its own water system supplied by mountain springs. Min- 
eral springs of valuable medicinal qualities on the grounds. 


For catalogue, address 


Miss MATTIE L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 


Converse College 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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SULLINS COLLEGE AND 
CONSERVATORY o MUSIC 


Bristol, Virginia 


Preparatory and college courses for young women. 
Our Conservatory of Music is unexcelled south of the 
Potomac. Christian influences. 1800 feet above sea 
level. Mild and healthful climate. Modern buildings 
including one very large brick structure. Fine gym- 
nasium. Beautiful campus. For catalog, address 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY, Box 398, Bristol, Virginia. 
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MISS HALL’S 


Country School 


For Young Ladies. 
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The Apiary Tactics of Asberry Moore 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


time to see Asberry emerge out of the woods from an opposite direction. As- 
berry was wet. Also, Asberry was mad. G-T had just finished a breathless 
account to his brother and others of the adventure, when dripping, swollen, 
irate Asberry joined the group. 

“As, where ‘are’ your hat?” Judson inquired. 

Asberry made no reply, but there was fire in his eye. 

“Oh, As,” Judson continued, “don’t never hit at a—” but he was inter- 
rupted. Asberry lunged at him and the next instant the two clinched. As no 
weapons other than fists and boots were in evidence, the crowd circled round 
the mill-house door, and prepared to enjoy the fight. The combatants surged 
this way and that, straining and grappling at every step. Then suddenly 
springing apart they entered upon one of the most unscientific yet classic 
bouts in the annals of Franklyn County. Judson Todd was naturally the 
quicker, stronger of the two, but Asberry “were” stung—physically and men- 
tally—and he fought like one inspired. 

Encouraged by the shouts of the spectators, Judson stood to him with a 
speed and tenacity seldom equaled in an amateur. But just as they were 
approaching the climax of the encounter the ring of on-lookers suddenly fell 
apart and both combatants dropped fists to sides. A stalwart figure pushed in 
between them and laid a heavy hand on the arm of each. It was Major Todd! 

“Judson! Asberry!” said the awesome proprietor of Todd’s mill and all 
the country round about. “Tut, tut! What does this mean?” 

“Jurdy were a-ridiculing me,” said Asberry. 

“I was just joking, Pa,” said Judson. 

“Jurdy were to blame—” began Asberry, but he was interrupted by Major 
Todd, who said: 

“Go back to your mill, Judson, and not another word.” And turning to 
the other: “That will do, Asberry, that will do!” Both combatants imme- 
diately accepted Major Todd’s suggestion, for his word was law. Judson 
returned to his mill-room and Asberry repaired to the boiler-room to dry 
his clothes. 

Meanwhile, G-T resolved upon an expedition for the recovery of Asberry’s 
hat. His sympathies were with Asberry. Accordingly, he procured a long 
pine slat from the mill-yard and drove a nail through one end of it, to serve 
as a hook. With this instrument he betook himself again to the scene of recent 
retreat. Arriving in sight of the fallen tree, he stopped and peered cautiously 
at the hive for signs of disgruntled bees; but there was none in sight. Creep- 
ing nearer, he found only the empty hive—the bees had departed for parts un- 
known! The boy’s heart sank. No gun, no expedition down the river, no 
killing of large game in the tropics, he thought, as he picked up Asberry’s hat, 
turned, and moodily retraced his steps. 

Before he had gone many yards, however, a small object half hidden under 
a leaf caught his eye. Becoming suddenly animated at sight of it, he squatted 
down and took it in his hands. It was a small, tight roll of dirty greenbacks! 
With trembling hands the boy unrolled them and drew a quick breath of de- 
light. The little roll contained three five-dollar bills—enough to buy the gun! 

With his youthful eyes dilated in anticipation, and his new-found fortune 
clasped tightly, along with the wad-cutter, in his trousers pocket, G-T fairly 
swam through the trees to the big road, and on toward the mill. And all along 
the ecstatic transit the boy’s imagination was busy painting pictures such as 
no artist may hope to put on canvas. He figured himself seated in the door- 
way of a tent constructed of the skins of the animals killed by himself in the 
jungles of South America. Before him blazed a bright camp-fire, and across 
his lap lay his trusty breech-loader which, after a day of deadly execution in 
the jungle, deserved the careful—nay, affectionate—cleaning and oiling which 
it would receive from him. After exhausting all the large game in South 
America, the question would be whether to tackle South Africa or Australia 
next. G-T had almost decided in favor of Australia when quite unconsciously 
he arrived at the door of the engine-room, and awoke to his surroundings. 

A handkerchief grotesquely swathing part of his swollen face, Asberry 
Moore stood before the fire-door drying his clothes. At sight of Asberry a 
dreadful thought suddenly entered the boy’s mind which extinguished his hope 
as a strong wind might a candle! A sickening fear began to ramify through 
all parts of his small person. 

Had Asberry lost the greenbacks! 

Uncompromisingly honest, G-T never thought of keeping his mouth shut 
and retaining the money. Accordingly, with one parting thought of the breech- 
loader, he asked, as he handed over Asberry’s hat: 

“Have you lost anything, Mr. Moore?” 

Asberry carefully dusted off the hat, placed it upon his head, and expec- 
torated a couple of ounces of tobacco juice. 

“Nothing more’n my hat, I reckon,” he said, at length. 

“You haven’t lost any money?” 

Asberry’s right hand shot deep into his jeans breeches pocket; then a 
sudden pallor overspread his face. 

“Yes, I have!” he gasped. 

“How much?” cried the boy, hoping against hope. 

“It were three—five—dollar—bills!” A 

G-T’s last hope evaporated under those dramatic words. Immediately he 
took the money from his pocket, unwound it from around the wood-cutter, 
and handed it to Asberry Moore. 

The countryman took the money wonderingly; and he gazed at the boy 
several seconds before uttering a word. 

“You are a honest lad, G-T,” he said at last, with conviction. “And I 
are going to hand you back one of these bills by way of reward.” 

So saying, he pressed one of the fives into a very dirty little palm, and 
before G-T could voice a protest, a bulky shadow and an authoritative voice 
in the doorway behind them, caused both to turn and confront Major Todd. 

“And I,” said the Major, in a singularly mellow tone, for him—“and I am 
going to give him these two other fives here in my hand for being a straight 
boy, provided—Asberry will answer me one question satisfactorily.” 

“What are the question?” Asberry asked. a 

“You have always preached, ‘Never hit at a bee’, Asberry. Now, why 
did you hit at that one over there in the woods?” ; . 

“Well,” said Asberry, a contorted smile slowly appearing on his swollen 
face, “he stung me on a leeder.” ; 

As G-T traveled an air-line from the mill to Amos Fox’s store, the rhyth- 
mic drone of the old mill-stone gradually gave place in his ears to the imagi- 
nary death-roar of those huge denizens of the forest now surely destined to 
fall before his pitiless and deadly fire. : 


He Knew Exactly Which Arm They’d Grab 


Collector Loeb, at a dinner in New York, praised a certain customs in- 
spector. “His success,” said Collector Loeb, “is due to his knowledge of human 
nature. He is like a boy I used to know in Albany. J 

“This boy got vaccinated on the right arm, and the docior gave him a 
red ‘I’ve been vaccinated’ ribbon to wear on his coat sleeve. But the lad 
proceeded to tie the ribbon on his left arm. : 

2 ‘Why, said the doctor, ‘you are putting the ribbon on the wrong arm. — 

“No, said the urchin; ‘you don’t know the boys at our school. —Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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Columbia, Tennessee 


Situated in the blue-grass region of Middle Tennessee. 
Exteptionally healthful climate. Not a case of serious 
jliness among the students in the history of the school. 
Equipment valued at $400,000. Large and experienced 
faculty. Careful personal instruction for every boy. 
Ranked by the United States government as one of the 
“A” grade schools. Every means provided for comfort, 
development and pleasure. Prepares for any college or 
university in. the United States or for life. Terms mod- 
erate. For catalogue, address Box A. 


HARDY and EDGERTON, Principals, 


Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tennessee 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


On main line of Southern Railway in mountains of East Tennessee—~-THE SWITZERLAND OF 
AMERICA. Delightful climate. Outdoor exercise. Health record perfect. Thorough work. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. Safe, healthful recreation in mountains. Encampments, cavalry trips, practice 
marches. Manly athletics. Fine athletic field. New buildings. Modern equipment. Steam heat, 
electric lights, pure spring water in every room. Hot and cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 States, Con- 
necticut to Texas, Pennsylvania to California. 

Prepares for College, Government Academies or business. Terms $300. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 


COL. 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, Sweetwater, Tennessee 
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Staunton Military Academy 


. An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys ` “a Or c š 
RAET 370 Boysfrom 45 States last ses- ange County, nos 
` ston. Largest Private Academy Mebane, North Carolina 
\\in the South. Boysfrom 10 to ese je D ish 793 
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iversities, Government “4 > A| A busy and lovable home for 
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#4 pare bracing mountain air oe $ for safety, health and beauty. 
f the famous Shenandoah ~ ; Strong graduate faculty of 
Valley. Pure mineral spring Christian men, giving co nt 
waters. Military training È y and individual attention. Mili- 
s/develops obedience, health, \ tary discipline, firm yet affec- 
manly carriage. Fine shady tionate. Outdoor life, with 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming a Tennis and other healthful 
pooland athletic park. Daily 3 sports. Hazing abhorred. Bible, 
omes of re- b Physical Culture and fine Penman- 
5 ship specialties. Full Classical, 
: individual instruction by our Tutor. Commercial, Scientific and Music 
ial System. Academy fifty years old. New $100,600 Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire - proof, For illustrated catalogue, address, 
Charges $360. Handsome catalog free. Address : PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 30 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, Staunton, Va. 


THE CITADEL 


The Military College of South Carolina 


Charleston, S. C. 


Established 1842. Thoroughly equipped. 
The military life oF West Pome the couries 
and methods of a college. Its graduates 
=m qualify for U.S. Army commissions, 

Nominal tuition fees. For cata- 
logue, address Department A. 


GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


PEF. An engineering institute of 
cam è r the very highest rank, in the 
N ` heart of the progressiveSouth. 


Advanced courses in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Textile and 
Civil Engineering, Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Chemistry and 
Architecture. Extensive and 
new equipment of _ Shop, 
Mill, Laboratories, etc. 

The demand for the 
School’s graduates is much 
greater than the supply. 
Dormitories. Cost reasonable. 

For illustrated Catalog, ad- 
dress, 


K. G. MATHESON, LL.D. 
President 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


m u a Increase the value of your 
1793-1911 {THE BINGHAM boy’s education by giving him 
we + ta SCHOOL a broader training than your 
| ASHEVILLE, N. C. public school can offer. 
has prepared Boys for Col- 


lege and for Life, and to 
be Men, 


For 117 Years. 


3 miles from the City. Mili- 
tary for discipline, control 
and carriage. Boys ex- 
pelled from other schools 
not received. Vicious boys 
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now LIVING OF THE 6™ È covered. We undertake to 
GENERATION SINCE 1703 Form, but not to Reform, 
boys. Hazing and causing fagging excluded 
by our inviolable pledge of honor. Very com- 
plete catalogue sent on application. 
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Military Academy 


will give him a thorough preparation for 
college—with Military Training, Also 
Commercial Courses. Large buildings. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Ath- 
letic fleld. Board, tuition, etc.,$250. Two 
from one family $450. Lower School, 
with separate dormitory for boys from 10 
to14. Forcatalog address Rev, Waller Mitchell, 
B. D., Rector, Box A, Charleston, S, C, 


Florida Military Academ 


Green Cove Springs. Near Jacksonville. 


Located in a famous health resort. 
Bracing climate. NOSALOONS. No 
factories. Personal attention to boys’ 
comfort and pleasure. The tableis 
fine! No homesickness. Trained 
specialists thoroughly prepare our 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


A high class and the oldest dental college in 
Georgia, member of the National Association 
of Dental faculties. If interested in a dental ed- 
ucation, write for our free catalog of complete 
information. Address DR. S. W. FOSTER, 
Dean, 104 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


boys for collegeand business. Mili- 
tary drill. Kindly discipline. Full 
athletic features. Write for cata- 
A logue. Col. Geo.W. Hulvey,8Supt., Box B 


| OTHER SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Mary Baldwin Seminary Southern Female College 


Ideal College Home, after highest Virginia 

FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA standards. Social training. Five buildings 

Term begins Sept. 8th, 1910. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. with gymnasium. Regular and special 
296 students from 33 States past session. Terms Moderate. Enter 

any time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


courses, Music, Art, Elocution. $250 to x 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., Petersburg, V a., Box 200 


WARD SEMINARY For Girls and Young Women | AJabama Brenau College-Conservatory 


Nashville, Tennessee EUFAULA, ALA. Formerly Union College-Conservatory 


46th year. Seminary and Special Courses. College Preparation. s A 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint- High Grade College for young ladies. A case of fever never known 


ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For OABL Sai. D kG a eee deren aoe ade 
catalog; address, J. D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. | excelled. THOS. G. WILKINSON, PRESIDENT 
THOS. G. WILKINSON, PRESIDENT 


acc a a eeb ea rA 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Select | SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. 

Buford College home college for the higher C I} f W 

culture of women. Limited to a. poe Tn acme loca- 0 ege or omen 

tion. Thorough College course. Conservatory anvantages | Grants the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 

in Art, Music, Expression. tee ag Bible Course. Non- | Art, Domestic Science, etc. Well-equipped buildings. Out-of-door 

sectarian. Term opens Sept. 15. rite for year book B. | exercise. Beautiful location. Cata!ogue on request. Address 

MR. E. G. BUFORD, Regent. MRS. E. G. BUFORD, President. E. E. MCCLINTOCK, A. B., President, Box A 
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Chorus. 


Then hur-rah,hurrah,for Free-doms flag! we hail with ring-ing cheers, Its glow-ingbars andclust“ringstars that braved more thanhun-dred years. 
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By I. S. JONAS, Advertising Manager R. H. Macy & Co., New York City 


Yii know the uses of advertising—if you are an American, 


alive to what is going on around you. If the owners of an 
automobile factory decide to increase their production they 


stimulate demand for their cars by—ADVERTISING THEM. 


If the eccentricity of an inventor's ain creates a new lux- 
ury in a clothesline, he gives the facts of his domestic utility to the 


dwellers in urban aerial “flats” by —ADVERTISING THEM. 


If a grand transportation corporation extends its magical steel 
arteries into the wilds of unsettled territory, and wishes to enrich 
its revenues by developing woods and prairies into towns, it does 


so by—ADVERTISING THEM. 


If the drug store clerk hits pie a happy compound that bub- 
bles, and has the exhilarating effect of “picking-up’ a man when 
he is fagged, or if his experiment results in a peach-tinted cream 


that gives a soft and delicate bloom to woman's complexion, he — 


benefits femininity, and incidentally makes himself a millionaire 


by—ADVERTISING THEM. 


If a City or State wants new blood, its government compiles 
and collates all their natural advantages and attracts the dissat- 


isfied ones from every direction by ADVERTISING THEM. 


When the Board of Directors of Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine authorized the unique TEN-DOLLAR LIFE AND 
HEREDITARY SUBSCRIPTION AND STOCK PLAN, the 
President of the Company described the proposition to me, and 
asked me to write the announcement that would give its pur- 


pose to the public. So this is simply an ADVERTISEMENT 


addressed to possible investors. 


A peculiar phase of the situation is, that I am performing the 
service gratis and am paying $3,000 cash for 300 shares of 
the common and 300 shares of the preferred stock. Practically 
all the big writers of advertisements pocket generous fees for their 
labor—and hardly ever buy and pay for stock in the enter- 
prises their pens exploit. So my advertisement is exceptional. 
The publicity guild will stare when the news gets out. But 
why shouldn't I share in the dollar blessings that are sure to 
flow in when this magazine gets the circulation it merits? 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


Se you were given the opportunity to invest some of 
your money in business enterprise, along with such men 
as J. P. Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, John Rockeleller, 
Daniel Guggenheim, Jacob Schiff, Nathan Straus and other men 
of their financial foresight—and you were guaranteed that you 


would occupy the same “floor” that they did —-WOULDNT YOU? 
Well, the stockholders and officers of Uncle Remus's Maga- 


zine are relatively as powerful in their community, and as suc- 
cessful in their activities, as the others are in theirs. 


Hugh T. Inman, W. L. Peel, Frank Hawkins, Ernest Woodruff, 
G. P. Kiser, John E. Murphy, R. F. Maddox, Albert Howell, E. is 
McBurney, R. O. Campbell, Clark Howell, S. T. Weyman—they are 
Atlantans and stockholders in Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, too, and 
we all know that these men have the rare: faculty of seeing the success- 
ful in advance of the procession. 


Roby Robinson came to Atlanta about fifteen years ago, with nothing 
but broad shoulders, a rigid back-bone, and a determination to make 
good. He is now ever so many kinds of a President: Vice-President of 
the Atlanta Constitution, President of Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, 
President of Robinson-Humphrey Municipal Bond Company. 


Robert F. Maddox, Mayor of Atlanta and Vice-President of American 
National Bank, is a man of the largest policy and bravest enterprise, 
He is Vice-President of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 

It seems that in Julian Harris, Editor and Business Manager of Uncle 
Remus’s Home Magazine, God provided a providential man to wear the 
brilliant mantle of Joel Chandler Harris. 

Wm. G. Humphrey, Treasurer of Uncle Remus'ss Home Magazine, 
has all the characteristics of the true American—owner of a dynamic 
human heart that goes with friends and finds its home wherever they are. 

These are vigorous, square-dealing men, who embody the 
spirit that makes a garden out of a wilderness. They are 
sure to guide the destiny of the magazine a-right. 

I'd rather for such men to handle my little cash surplus for the ulti- 
mate profit of my young daughter than to handle it myself. 

In asking you to become a stockholder in Uncle Remus's Magazine, I 
avoid all the blatant and bragging tone in which the conceit of men with 
commercial schemes thinly veil their self-distrust. Through all disguises 
and in every community visited by professional business promoters, 
peeps the shrewd twinkle of knowing eyes and the multiform manipula- 
tions of cunning fingers. Let him drop down in Siberia or Japan, in 
England or Italy, in a Southern plantation or a Western settlement, and 
he seems to say: “Gentlemen, gaze on the cleverest man in all creation. 
One who will put your brains into his head, get at your secrets and your 
money, and beat you in the art of being yourselves; so please fall into rank, 
deliver up your cash, acknowledge your superior and master.” But mark 
such a man when a financial hurricane sweeps over the money market. 
Then you will know the difference between bombast and fabulous 
imagination, and intelligent, consecutive, accurate and sound reasoning. 


NCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE is a tangible reality 


—not an ideal possibility. Every effort is blended in one 

consistent movement. Watch how comprehensively and 
cautiously it is followed. The sensitive and ever-shifting sea of 
business phenomena imay jar one piece of its machinery now 
and then, but a practical mental energy and managerial capacity 
will soon steady and readjust the shaky part and connect it, 
with added strength, to the others. 

I am not visionary, and yet I see money forces belting the magazine, 
that will surely lift it to the summit of success, and not one that can pos- 
sibly precipitate it into failure. 

When you purchase stock in Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, you get 
something solid with a past replete with performance, and a future rich 
with promise, instead of something slippery and uncertain. 

In discussing the question of suicide, the grave-digger in Hamlet says: 
“Here lies the water; there stands the man; if the man goes to the water 
and drowns himself, it is—well he goes!” 

A New Yorker who knows all about Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, 
who has seen what it owns in material assets and has examined its circu- 
lation list, told me that before the Directors offered any stock for sale they 
should inflate it copiously with water—at least a million dollars’ worth of 
crisp, artistically engraved “water”. a 

But they didn’t. And they wont. & 

That's a fine thing for the investor. ii 

The $10 Life and Hereditary Subscription and Stock 
Plan is a plain, sensible business proposition. 

The best test of your sagacity and acumen is the __. 
the promptness with which you subscribe. ws ie 

The “Be A Lifer” Booklet will be sent you on i WS 
request. It gives complete details. j 


ACT TODAY 


Send the coupon back right now. Do it 
before it slips your mind. This is an 
opportunity which may not be re- 
peated again. How many good 
chances in your life have you 
missed by not accepting when 
the occasion came. 


Of Course, It’s Mennen’s® 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder, © 


used after shaving, gives the face a cool, 
fresh, smooth-as-satin feeling. : 


Keep a box of Mennen’s on your dresser, 
and get the after-shaving habit. 


Mennen’s is the world’s standard talcum 
powder. It is a perfect toilet powder— ~ 
both in materials and methods of | 
manufacture. 


Ask for ““Mennen’s”—and you ~ 

can be sure that you are buy- 

| tA DUI WARA ing the finest toilet powder 

Se FZ AWN ever made. Sample box 
Lf f/ =z YAM for 2c stamp. 
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An indispensable article for a lady’s dressing 
table is Mennen’s Violet Talcum Toilet 
Powder. 


It is delicately scented with the odor of 
fresh-cut Parma violets. 


It is a standard toilet preparation, backed 
by years of world-wide reputation. Sample 
box for 2c stamp. 


Any woman who tries Mennen’s and com- 
pares it with any other toilet powder, 
needs no argument to realize its superiority. 
At all Druggists 
Gerhard Mennen Company 
104 Orange Street Newark, N. J. 
MENNEN’S FLESH TINT, A PINK TALCUM—Not 


a Rouge. Sample Free. 
MENNEN’S NARANGIA TALCUM POWDER. 


Sample Free. Richly fragrant with the exquisite 


odor of Orange Blossoms. 
MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER. 
Oriental Odor. Sample Free. 

MENNEN’S (Borated) SKIN SOAP 
(blue wrapper). Specially pré@pared 
for the nursery. No Samples. 
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